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net Among the latest the following are noteworthy : I2m0o. Boar ds. Price 20 Cents. 

JATURAL HISTORY SERIES OF APPLETON'S INSTRUCTIVE READING BOOKS. 
R 1. Book of Cats and Dogs. For Little Folks. The words in the ““‘ lessons” of this collection are not arbitrarily selected. The 
On, 


principle of comparison and contrast has been very generally observed. Words 
‘o* Friends in Feathers and Fur. For Young Folks. having some similarity of sound, with marked divergence in spelling, have been 


Ko. 8, Neighbors with Wings and Fins. For Boys and Girls. | often associated in this compilation. Thus, merrily, with its double r, is associated 

%. 4 Neighbors with Claws and Hoofs. For Young People. | with verily, with a single r. 

+ Glimpses of the Animate World. For School and Free use has been made of illustrative selections, chiefly from English poetry. 
Home. 








, BY PROFESSOR JAMES JOHONNOT. The intention has been to give to this little book what may be called a healthy lit~ 
CAN BE USED WITH ANY SERIES OF READERS. erary atmosphere. 
Ji How We Live. A New Elementary Physiology. Considerable attention has been given to orthoepy, and there are several lessons 
BY PROFESSOR JAMES JOHONNOT AND EUGENE BOUTON, Pu.D. consisting of words often mispronounced. Greater attention is given in this com- 
cheanet’ Sentence aad Word Book. pilation to ‘‘ homonymes” than they receive in any other Spelling-Book with which 
a's Introduetor : of English. School Ed By J Douglas Christi perce. c 
Ho ‘s Use ; ; ie, B.A ‘ : , ; 
"s New Manuals of Drawing. / A Sample Copy will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 
ry. £ Drawing- 
;3 Whiten’s Three Months’ apenas Se Reading Xenophon. The publishers will take pleasure in corresponding with teachers and school 
: Harkness’s First Greek Fully Revised. : : aii 
reget ; , Text- includi ; officers regarding any changes contemplated in their text-books. Descriptive cata- 
A} Appleton’s Books, ing Chemistry, Physiology, Geology, te , 
mA Zoology, . ete, logues, containing full lists of our educational publications, sent to any addre:s on 
Jes in Deipapeia gle Satan Verb-Drill. application. 
inter- Quackenbos’s History of the United States. New Revised Ed. 


cer I, , Brice let and sample copies for examination, with a view to introduction, wit be forwarded ive] J, . LEIPPINCOTT CO., Publishers, 
vile WD. APPLETON & CO,, Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, and San Prencisco. 715 & 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


SWINTON’S SIXTH or CLASSIC ENCLISH READER. 


An Advanced Number in the well-known Series of School Reading Books By Wm. Swinton. 
es DESIGNED for the UPPER GRADES of CRAMMAR SCHOOLS, and for HIGH SCHOOLS, AGADEMIES and SEMINARIES. 
CONTAINING rerpresentative selections from the writings of ten British and ten American 


authors, chronologically arranged, with critical sketches of the Life and Works of each, 
with annotations. 




















” By its method and scope the Classic English Reader not only provides a manual for advanced 
. classes in keeping with the high character of the Prom A series, but also forms, with its 
wiA biographical and critical notes, a sterling text-book of English Literature. Cloth. 16mo. 
have to 608 pages. . * * 

vs il Sent, post-paid, for examination with a view to introduction, on receipt of $1.00. 

ers whe IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR, & CO., Publishers, 753 & 755 Broadway, N. Y. 


crive Ad bythe School pi BRos. In use in all the depart: 
Boards 0 some of the largest MILLER | SRS PEN ments at Washington. 
meme Sis of The Union, * ¢.H. BROWNE 19 Bond St., N.Y, 


= NOHNSON'S GENERAL CYCLOPEDIA 
.00. The Best, Latest and Cheapest. Thoroughly New and Original. 


A work especially adapted to the Family, School and Office. Far superior to any work of the kind ever issued ; 
Containing 1,600 pages ; new and beautiful engravings ; copper-plate maps of each State, and the foreign countries 
interest and statistical tables ; colored charts, etc., etc. It has 26 Associate and’? Assistant Editors, with contributions 
from eminent scholars in all parts of the world. The names of the writers are appended to their articles, a feature 
Peculiar to our works alone. It is later than any Cyclopedia published. Territory is fast being allotted. Canvassers 
are making big money in all sections. “Secure field and outfit at once. Over 1,800 sets sold the first month. 


By subscription only. esate 55 i 
Complete in two = ) A, J. JOHNSON & C0, 11 Great Jones Street, New York 
wh Lenten are exchanging quantities of the “People’s” even for “Johnson's,” and sell former in 3 vols., sheep 

Morocco, at $8 and $10 asset. TEACHERS WANTED. 
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We take pleasure in calling the attention 
chet f our readers to the special announcement of 
- heconsolidation of the two popular maga- 
—>~ [pces, TREASURE-TroVE and the Pupi’s Com- 
reutioo MPANION into one large’ attractive and enter- 
Scum, ting monthly. ‘This will combine all of the 
cidet ee features of the two magazines. TREAS- 
jas aod MPRE-TROVE and Pupii’s Companion will be 

ublished by the former publishers of TREAs- 
— P= Trove at this publishing house. ©. W. 

Hagar, formerly Editor and Publisher of the 
48. BP upil’s Companion, continues his interest 
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ight has a thousand eyes, 

ay has one; 

Yet tthe light of the bright world dies 
When day is done. 


‘* The mind has a thousand eyes, 
And the heart but one, 
Yet the light of a whole life dies 
When love is done.” 





ae x. 





Wuat was true of the farmer last March, 
is true of the teacher this September. The 
lazy husbandman is getting his crop, but 
what a crop! Something is always pro- 
duced, but the product always bears an ex- 
act proportion to the forces producing it. 
Sow the wind, reap the whirlwind! sow 
love, reap joy! Whatshall our harvest be, 
this year ? 





THERE is a word often applied to persons 
in England, but never in this country. It is 
‘*bog.” It means one who has an unlimited 
capacity for receiving, but never of giving. 
He only absorbs, absorbs, absorbs. It is a 
good word, and'it would do well to transplant 
it. Bogs! Yes, it is a capital word, and 
applics to many persons. They are often 
found in institutes, amiable looking, even 
handsome in appearance, well dressed, they 
sit and look. There is no inattention or 
trivial conduct, but they only absorb. When 
a question is asked they can only shake and 
keep still. A marshy bog looks green and 
fruitful, but it produces nothing that either 
fman or beast can use. It is the same with 
institute bogs. Then there are subscriber 
bogs. They are good enough readers, but 
they return nothing. Their educational ab- 
sorption is in good working order. It is 
astonishing how much they can take in, and 
how little they give out. They don’t even 
lend the paper to a non-subscriber. They 
never send an item of news, or a scrap of 
thought, or a new method of teaching. All 
the lines of interest converge on themselves. 
All the streams of thought run into the bog, 
of which they are the central receptacle. 
They are continually receiving, but never 
giving. Don’t be a bog! 





A MAN out West has invented a microscope 
of such wonderful power and peculiar con- 
struction, that by it one is able to see the 
remarkable, but extremely useful discovery. 


terialitv of the soul. 














id personal attention to the consdlidated 


soul of man. This is certainly not only a 


It will set at rest the doctrine of the imma- 
This will help the 
theologians, but it will do more; it will reveal 


cational world, viz., the soul of the average 

trustee. This will help the teachers. When 

it comes to be perfected it is to be hoped that 

the instrument will be large enough to en- 

close in its range of vision a whole Board of 

Education, and then it will be known whether 

corporations ever have souls. It has been 

believed that they have none, but this instru- 

ment will settle the question forever. Some 

teachers have a mass of evidence on this 
point that would seem to be conclusive ; in 
fact, it has been accepted as final; but this 
microscope will settle the point forever. We 
suggest that, if corporations have souls, they 
will be so small as to be hardly discernible by 
the highest power and strongest light this 
instrument is capable of using. We shall 
watch with interest the revelations of this 
microscope when examining the teacher who 
refuses to take an educational paper. If a 
soul is found in such a person, we hope its 
size and general appearance will be carefully 
noted, for it must prove to be of a most 
unique variety. Altogether, muc!: good may 
be expected to come from the new instru- 
ment of this inventor in the West. 





THE memory is best cultivated through 
the other faculties. If the perception be 
quick and accurate, the imagination vivid, 
and comparison correct, there need be little 
fear concerning the memory. Learning to 
repeat, without kuowing what the words re- 
peated mean, does not strengthen the true 
memory ; it rather weakensit. Inthe recent 
educational era, now happily passing away, 
it used to be common to hear teachers say : 
“The class may learn —— pages.” This 
meant: ‘‘ You may learn to repeat the words 
on those pages, whether you understand 
what they mean or not.” This operation in- 
jured the mind. Learning to repeat without 
understanding is a stultifying and dwarfing 
process, and it is not the proper work of the 
teacher to make weaklings and dwarfs of his 
pupils, The first of all elements to be no- 
ticed in cultivating the memory, is a clear 
perception. Every question should aim at 
first towards settling this point. When this 
object is reached then comes accurate ex- 
pression, both in written and spoken lan- 
guage. After this comes repetition, which 
is a memorizing process. This, in brief, is 
the course every teacher who teaches cor- 
rectly pursues. 

It is worse than nonsense to require chil- 
dren to repeat page after page they do not 
understand. Itis often we hear of Sunday- 
school children who have “Jlearned” an 
enormous number of words. It hasno direct 
bearing either upon morality or education ; 
in fact, the requirements of our former Sun- 
day-school teachers produced immoral fruits, 
for it is never possible to get much good out 
of an evil system. If the method is wrong, 
the results must be wrong also, If these 
lines are read by any teacher who has been 
accustomed to require her pupils to memorize 
what was not understood, let her at once and 
forever abandon the practice as being both 





what has never before been seen by the edu- 


educationally and morally evil. 
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THE amount annually paid to the teachers of the 
United States is $60,000,000, an average of about 
$400 apiece. 

Tue Rev. Dr. Joseph Alden, lately’Principal of 
the Albany State Normal School, and formerly 
President of Jefferson College, Ps., died in this 
city last Sunday afternoon. 








A LITERARY vagabond is writing a series of arti- 
cles on ‘‘ Why I did not become an educational 
tramp.” He probably did not because he hasn’t 
sense enough to learn to speak and write cor- 
rectly. 


A SILVER dollar weighs very nearly an ounce, 
hence any letter not heavier than a dollar can go 
for a single two-cent stamp. A five-cent piece add- 
ed will give the ounce. If you have not the silver 
dollar, five nickels and a small copper cent will 
give an ounce. 


Sam Jones, of Georgia, is the latest Southern 
phenomenon. Many of his sayings are sharp and 
pointed. At a Texas meeting a brother said to 
him: ‘‘ Brother Jones, I feel as if I was not a bit of 
account in this world.” He answered: ‘ Well, 
brother, you are just now beginning to feel 
natural.” 


A OLERGYMAN has been making calculations, and 
announces as the startling result thatall the sala- 
ries of religious teachers in the country do not 
amount to so much as the sum spent annually in 
supporting dogs. We would add that the total 
amount spent in the United States for public edu- 
cation is only one-tenth as much as that spent for 
liquor; the one is ninety millions, the other is nine 
hundred millions. 


Tue Falls of Niagara are now free to the world. 
The State of New York has voluntarily assumed a 
heavy burden in order to open to the world. this 
grand cataract. The fencing in of any of nature’s 
wonders is repugnant to our sense of right. Mont 
Blanc, Mount Washington, Yosemite, and Niagara 
cannot be fenced in, and owned by any private 
corporation, without wounding the sensibilities of 
the world. The United States could well have af- 
forded many millions, rather than permit the des- 
ecration of this grand cataract to continue. 


Mr. Cuarues F. Kina, Manager of the Saratoga 
School of Methods, writes us that it has been de- 
cided to continue the school next year. It will re- 
main under the same management as at present. 
Great as has been its success already, in many 
ways itcan be improved. It will be the design of 
the management to perfect every department in 
the future. 

These summer schools, if properly conducted, 
may be made the means of untold good to thou- 
sands of teachers who are anxious to know how to 
improve their work. 




















A younasTeER of four, rather noted for his de- 
pravity than otherwise, was taken into his moth- 
er’s bedroom the other day and introduced to his 
baby sister, one day old. He seemed to look on 
the arrival with considerable embarrassment, not 
unmixed with disapproval, and at the same time 
to appreciate the fact that it devolved upon him 
to say something worthy the occasion. Finally 
he remarked, with a rising inflection expressive 
of great unctuousners, ‘‘ Well, I hope she'll be a 
Christian !” 





ONE prominent school officer when asked by a 
member of the institute; ‘‘ What is meant by the 
New Education”; said: “O it is just another 
name for object lessons in vogue a few years ago ”. 
Recently another gentleman when asked; ‘‘ What 
is this New Education, anyway”? said: The 
New Education is the practical application of the 
principles on which was based the best teaching of 
the best teachers of all times.” This is good. 
What do you say the New Education is ! 





Aw incident in the life of the late B. T. Simes, of 
Milton Mills, Mass., illustrates the value of keeping 


one’s own counsel, and will suggest to teachers an 
excellent point in school government. 

He was a merchant, and a very shrewd man. 
One-day he discovered that his till had been rob- 
bed, and he resolved to say nothing about it to 
any one, not even to the members of his family. 
Some three months afterward one of his customers 
said to him: *‘ Did you ever find out who took that 
money out of your till?” Mr. Simes replied: ‘‘I 
never have till now, but now I know it was you, as 
I have never told any one that I lost it.” And he 
made the man pay him the amount. 


ScHOOL teachers in some parts of our country 
need courage. An example of this is afforded by 
Mr. P. J. Slocum a teacher in HartCo., Ky. Re 
cently he was visited by .a masked body of men. 
Finding his life in danger he defended himself 
with bullets and killed three of his attackers. So 
far well and bravely done. The rest of the party 
escaped from him, and tried to drive him out of 
the county by threats. Still more bravely, he re- 
fused to go, asserting his right to remain as well 
as to live. He has now filed a suit for $25,000 
against nineteen of the leading citizens of the 
county. 








In a recent paper Mr. A. G. Fisher presented 
several practical suggestions on ‘School Disci- 
pline.” His principal points were: First: Undivided 
attention to duty during study hours. Second: Full 
attention during recitation should be made imper- 
ative. Third: All movements about the school- 
room should be made in a quiet, dignified manner. 
Fourth: Regularity and continuity of exercises 
are eminently desirable. Fifth: Original work 
should form a more prominent part of mental dis- 
cipline than is apt to be the case. Sixth: Proper 
deference to instruction. Seventh : Low speaking 
ought never to be tolerated in school without good 
reasons. 





THE departments of pedagogy and practical sci- 
ence at Chautauqua, have had an unusually large 
attendance and have been marked.by the most 
intense earnestness of study. Dr. J. W. Dickin- 
son, secretary of the Massachusetts State Board of 
Education, who isin charge of the department of 
pedagogy, states that such thorough devotiou to 
work and such advances therein have not been 
seen by him in any similar institution. The clos- 
ing exercises of the Retreat were held in the am- 
phitheatre, when the home work for a year was 
outlined. The professor presented a succinct 
statement of the purpose and plan, and Dr. Vin- 
cent spoke serious words of council and incentive. 
On August 8, coincident with the funeral service 
of General Grant in New York, there was a me- 
morial service, attended by the Grand Army Poets 
of the region round about. A dirge upon the 
great organ, a requiem by the grand chorus, and 
an appropriate address made the day a 
memorable one. 





TEACHERS can do a grand work towards prevent- 
ing the use of tobacco by boys. Here isa fact 
that may be made use of to good advantage. It is 
the opinion of Dr. J. P. Gray, the superintend 
ent of the State Lunatic Asylum, Utica, N. Y. He 
states emphatically : “‘ The use of tobacco and stith. 
ulants and lack of rational outdoor exercise in 
youth are potent factors in producing physical and 
mental degeneracy. No boy under eighteen should 
ever touch tobacco, and it would be better to say 
twenty: Through the period of physical growth 
the nervous system should not be subjected to ha- 
bitual narcotism or stimulation.” On some boys, 
he says, cigars, cigarettes, or a pipe act as excit- 
ants, on others as sedatives—unduly increasing or 
unduly lowering energy; in either case the result 
is evil and only evil. He then asks the direct ques- 
tion of the boys and young men, ‘‘Is it nothing to 
miss the higher chance of sound, vigorous man- 
hood? Nothing to be stunted bodily and mental- 
ly, and be less than what you might be ? to be old 
before your time ?” 


The Michigan Moderator says: ‘‘Has the New 








York School Journal yet to hear of our young 


University with its 1500 students and faculty of ; 
able men? Its course of instruction is as adva,, 
ed, and its work, both classical] and scientific, y, 
up with any of the five colleges named, and iy 
vance of someof them. We may be over-sg.: 
tive in regard to this matter, but we think ; 
time that our Eastern journals learned that ,, 
quite all the good thitigs on earth are in , 
New England and Middle States.” 

The University of Michigan deserves to be ran, 
ed with the best colleges of New England. |; 
equaltoany intheland. We have spent twep; 
years of our life west of the Mississippi River, a, 
all our ideasof the superior excellence of wh, 
is East, because it is Hast, has been pretty thoroug) 
ly knocked out of us. We believe in what is ‘ ,, 
West,” not because it is West, but because of why 
itis. The highest types of manhood are to be fouy; 
in the prairie states of the Mississippi basin ay; 
the Pacific slopes. Take a tolerably good Laster, 
man, thoroughly westernize him, and then sep; 
him back East, and ten chances to one if they don 
send him to Congress ! 


THERE is just as much discipline in the study, 
@ modern as an ancient language, provided 
student gets the same amount of discipline out of 
it. This may seem to be a truism, and it is, butit 
nevertheless is a truth. According to Profesg 
Blackie a professional man requires Greek anj 
Latin because they are the languages of scientif 
terminology, but a bright youth ought to get enough 
in six months to last him a lifetime. ‘Neither lap 
guage is necessary to fine scholarship. and both 
may, therefore, be catalogued under the head of 
literary luxuries. The highest culture which 
educated gentleman, as distinguished from a pr. 
fessional scholar, requires at the present age can 
be attained without either.” English must bk 
taught in our colleges in such a manner as tok 
productive of much more mental culture. French 
and German have been for years the laughing 
stock of modern college students. What we want 
are more systematic and effective methods of 
studying the modern languages. It is not uncom- 
mon for a young student in Germany or Italy w 
be able to converse fluently and write correctly in 
four modern languages. Why cannot American 
youth do the same! It is not lack of brains or 
courage, but of methods of teaching. Let thes 
be remodeled and the mental culture will be forth- 
coming. There are many young men in European 
Universities who are able to converse fluently and 
correctly in ancient Greek. What a power do they 
possess in comparison with the lame readings of 
the average American student! Reform our meth 
ods of instruction and the mental discipline will 
follow, and whether Greek, Latin, German, o 
English is studied the same preparation for after 
life will be obtained. 








PHYSICS IN GRADED SCHOOLS. 


By Pror. Cuaries K. Wea, Univ. of Michigan. 

THE AIMS AND BEST METHODS OF PHYSICS-TEACHING 
IN OUR SCHOOLS ARE NOT CLEARLY DEFINED OR WELL 
UNDERSTOOD. 

This is known by unpleasant experience to young 
teachers, and from observation also to older ones. 

Our friends who teach mathematics and the 
classics know far better than most of us what they 
wait to do and how to do it; and they have usual 
ly gone much further in their studies than they er 
pect their classes te go. This knowledge and prep 
ration is an important and often overlooked 
element of such success as their training undoubt 
edly has, The absence of this knowledge oftes 
makes the teacher uncertain and half-hearted i 
his work, doubtful of success, ready to try 40y 
new scheme or book that is plausible, and at other 
times prevents him from reaping the rewards his 
enthusiasm deserves. 

THE MEASURE OF SUCCESS IN ‘TEACHING SCIENCE 
WILL BE MOST CONSPICUOUS IN THE LOWER SCHOOLS 

As the pupil grows older, other facts than those 
furnished by his own observation occupy wt 





and larger share of his thoughts. His 
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brings a multitude of new ideas, but he has 
pistively less mastery of them than of the few he 
ped in earlier years. Further, in his training ad- 
jitional ends are to be sought, as, ability to use 


ability to discover, understand and apply 
principles and laws, and to use them in deductive 
resoning both with and without mathematics. If 
the pupil has not had the earlier training, he has 
jrecoverably lost a part, at least, of what he might 
vyehad. If one says that the ends sought by the 
way of the sciences, apart from the useful infor- 
mation, can be gained in other ways, we may chal- 
lenge him to name the studies from which they are 
likely to be gained, and we may recall the obvious 
ths that po study is very profitable unless the 
pupil's attention is secured, that this is best secured 
by arousing his interest, and that no school-studies 
» more interesting than the sciences. 
But besides the benefits that may come to the 
yored individual from the opportunity to study 
physical facts at several different times in 
hig course, We must remember also the needs of 
ye great majority of pupils who will not go beyond 
pe grammar school. Accordingly this conviction 
the rudiments of physics, and of some other 
iences, Should be studied in primary and gram. 
schools, has for a long time been expressed in 
ficial programs in Europe, and in this country 
found frequent expression in the demand for 
he go-called object lessons and oral exercises. Al- 
hough the expected results of these lessons have 
ot been realized. 


SIENTIFIO STUDIES, PROPERLY TAUGHT, SHOULD 
~cUPY FROM ONE TO TWO HOURS EVERY WEEK 
raROUGHOUT THE FIRST EIGHT YAERS OF SCHOOL 

One-fourth to one-third of this time should be 
ven to physics, the subject coming two or three 
imes in the eight years’ course. In schools where 
he classes are small two or more classes may be 
smbined for the science-work ; and in large towns 

ometimes it may be advantageous as a temporary 

medient to let special teachers go from school to 
chool, as is done in England, for science teaching. 
nd as we do for the teaching of music and draw- 


Consider now the secondary schools. It is from 
these that a large part of the teachers in the lower 
hools and country schools must come; so the at- 
ion of all who desire to improve the condition of 
ience-teaching should be directed primarily to 
hese secondary schools, and whenever it is pos- 
ible, teachers should be secured who have made 
pecial scientific preparation at least in those sci- 
nces they are to teach. In passing, let it be noted 
hat the ordinary required science-work in a col- 
lege course ought to be shaped for the majority of 
tudents, and so does not afford special prepara- 
ion. 

In these secondary schools we find the same ob- 

es to improvement in the teaching as in the 

lower schools, and an additional one, need of ap- 
paratus; but in spite of them all, the study of 
physics has found a place on almost every pro- 
But when we look deeper than the mere rec- 
guition of the subject, we finda great diversity 
of opinion or of practice on most points connected 
ith the high school work in physics, as to the 
ims and nature of the work, use of text-books, 
ime and place in the course, introduction of lab- 
oratory work, preparation for coliege, etc.; yet I 
believe the teachings of experience are clear on 
some points. First: 

AT NO OTHER TIME AND WITH NO OTHER STUDY IS 
THERE SO GOOD AN OPPORTUNITY TO OBTAIN THE 
8 OF INDUCTIVE TRAINING. 


At the same time a more useful knowledge of 
physics will be acquired if the inductive method is 
followed than is otherwise possible. I count it 
therefore a misfortune for the student if he is de- 
Prived of the benefits of this training, either be- 
‘ause physics is not in his course, or because his 

thinks only of ‘“‘hearing a recitation.” 
How then are these benefits to be secured? The 
culy condition that is indispensible (an earnest 
Purpose being pre-supposed) is 


BENE) 


THE TEACHER SHOULD UNDERSTAND WHAT HE IS 
AIMING AT, WHAT THE INDUCTIVE METHOD IS, AND 
HOW FAR IT MAY WISELY BE FOLLOWED IN EDUOCA- 
TION, 


A host of educational writers are in substantial 
agreement on these points—thus the Rev. J. M. 
Wilson, in the finest essay on this subject that « 
know of, says, “‘ The method fof text-book an 
lecture] will be an attractive one and will meet 
most of the requirements, but it fails in one. The 
boy is helped over all the difficulties; he is never 
brought face to face with nature and her problems. 
* * * the one power which the study of phy- 
sical science ought pre-eminently to exercise and 
almost to create, the power of bringing the mind 
into contact with facts, of seizing their relations, 
* * * of groping after ideas and testing them 
by their adequacy; in a word, of exercising all the 
active faculties which are required for an investi- 
gation in any matter—these may lie dormant in 
the class while the most learned lecturer experi- 
ments with facility and explains with clearness. 
* * Training to think—not to bea mechanic or 
surveyor—must be first and foremost the teacher's 
object.” And the late Prof. Joseph Payne says, 
“The teacher is a superintendent or director of 
the learner's process, pointing out the problem to 
be solved, concentrating the learner’s attention 
upon it, suggesting experiments, inquiring what 
they result in; bringing back the old to interpret 
the new, the known to interpret the unknown; re- 
quiring an exact record of results arrived at—in 
short, exercising all the powers of the learner's 
mind upon the matter in hand, in order to make 
him an accurate observer, and to train him in the 
method of investigation.” 


THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 
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By Rev. J. 8. Powe, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
INTRODUCTORY. 

Some years ago, a musician who has writen 
many songs that are household words, was in 
feeble health. He began using the health-lift un- 
der competent medical direction, and three years 
from that time he was a well man. 

Some one has said that the secret of memory is 
sharp attention. If you could be sure that your 
pupils would tell you the truth, it would probably 
be safe to offer a dollar to each one who, after ac- 
curately stating, and understanding, that the 
Straits of Gibraltar connect the Atlantic and 
Mediterranean, would forget it ina month. The 
very act of offering a reward for forgetting—a 
thing not usually rewarded—would fix attention 
upon the fact connected with the offer, so that the 
mind would never let it slip. 

If the mind can be trained to take sharp notice 
of whatever comes before it, and to give a clear, 
compact account of what is observed, it will be a 
delight to get knowledge, and easy to keep it 
ready for use. 

Those who are to contend in a rowing match go 
through a course of gymnastic training, the object 
of which is not only to give bulk and vigor to the 
muscles, but also the power to put the whole 
strength of the man right upon his work, and no- 
where else. We might say of this training, or of 
that afforded by the health-lift that it develops 
muscular attention, as it were. 

Many teachers devise short, condensed exercises 
in arithmetic like the following: 

6+4+2xX8X2+5x7= how many times 9? 
These are good, if two things are kept in mind: 

First, don’t get into the habit of using some fac- 
toral or additional combinations to the neglect of 
others. These exercises, if extemporized, are apt 
to get into such ruts, and it may be best to write 
them out beforehand. Then, 

Second, in order to get the most satisfactory re- 
sults, we must make condensed exercise of either 
muscle or brain delightful. The best plays, such 
as ‘* gool,” keep the whole muscular and nervous 
systems a-quiver with intense and fascinating ac- 
tivity. 





The best intellectual training would be like such 
a lively game. After good habits of application 
are acquired, almost any study for which one's 
mind is fairly adapted will, if skillfully taught, 
give the zest of exciting sport. Horace Mann was 
describing an every-day occurrence when he wrote, 
“Mark a child when first a vivid, well-defined 
conception seizes it. Every muscle leaps, every 
joint plays; the whole nervous tissue vibrates; the 
spirit flashes through the body like lightning 
through a cloud.” 
I have been invited by the editor of the ScHooL 
JOURNAL to describe a method of combining in an 
arithmetical exercise these two desirable features, 
zest, and a drill in all the possible combinations in 
a given series of numbers. 
I may preface it by the remark that I hit upon 
it while attempting to work out with a class of 
beginners the idea of Davies (in his ‘‘ Logic of 
Mathematics,”) of the great importance at the very 
beginning of the study of Arithmetic, of a clear 
conception of the meaning of the term unit. This 
class of beginners was in an ungraded country 
school, in which the most advanced scholars were 
studying Ray's Higher Arithmetic and Algebra. 
As there was a good deal of bad weather, these 
youngest scholars did not attend more than thir- 
teen out of the sixteen weeks. The youngest was 
five and the oldest eight years old, and there were 
only six or seven of them. The most proficient of 
them could, at the beginning of the term, count up 
to six, and knew perhaps a half-dozen letters. 
As the weather was stormy it was necessary to 
devise some in door relaxation that would not dis- 
turb the older scholars. There were, to be sure, 
the two recesses and intermission, besides four 
short singing and gymnastic exercises, occupying 
from one to two minutes each, in which all joined. 
These came midway between the opening and close 
of the two sessions and the recesses. In these we 
learned several good, stirring songs, keeping time 
to them with various motions intended to expand 
the lungs and to let off steam that might otherwise 
have found vent in mischief, thus, incidentally, the 
ome faculty received a good deal of develop- 
men 


These gave as much change as the older scholars 
needed, but not enough for the little ones. After 
much thinking I told them to bring some corn or 
beans, and I would make a nice game for them 
which they could play when they had done their 
printing well. Right here it may be as well to say 
that, although it was before the days of the “‘Wurd 
Method,” they jumped over the silly primer and 
began at once on the stories in the First Reader. 
After hearing a story read and getting the power 
to tell it, they were set at the words it contained. 
These were printed on the board, and they were 
required to copy them fiveftimes before they’ could 
play with their corn. 

They learned the letters only as fast as they met 
them in the words. As it is possible that in another 
connection I may describe their drill in Reading, 
Printing (from the board first, and afterwards 
from the book and from dictation), Spelling, and 
Composition, I will say no more about it here, ex- 
cept that they became able to print neatly and 
accurately at about one-fourth the speed of a rapid 
writer ; and toread what they had been over, natur- 
ally and with spirit, taking about one-half page a 
day in advance; and some of them to cover one and 
often two sides of their small slates daily with 
original compositions—some of them very original. 

In their combined printing and reading lessons 
they had four or five exercises a day, and, besides 
what they did by themselves, three or four at their 
corn game. The help given them in all their work 
and play was divided into two classes: First, that 
which was mechanical, such as calling off words 
for them to print. In such work the teacher's 
place could be taken by scholars ten or twelve 
years old, and this honor was given as a reward to 
the best behaved ones. Second, that which could 
be done only by myself or by a young lady selected 
from the advanced pupils. 

[The details of the method will be given in the 
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GENERAL EXERCISES FOR COMMON 
‘SCHOOLS. 


By Ropyey H. Truk, Baraboo, Wis. 

Much practical good may be obtained through 
well-directed general exercises, and therefore those 
from which the most benefit may be derived are 
the methods to be followed. 

In exercises of this kind, the teacher should 
have the pupils gather all the information they 
can in regard to the topic under study, and then 
supply what may have been omitted by the pupils. 

Another thing essentisi to the success of these 
lessons for the school, is the interest of the schol- 
ars inthe work. The teacher may by proper ef- 
fort awaken in the children an enthusiasm for the 
work, that is after all the key to success in it, 


These lessons should be given in a conversational | 


manner, andin very simple and plain language, 
that scholars of all ages may understand, 


. Perhaps to give some of the topics that might be 


taken up with great profit, would not be amiss. 
* At the beginning of the morning session fifteen 


minutes each day might be well spent in talking | 


about simple facts of general science, such as the 
pressure of the air downward, sidewiee, and up- 


‘ward, and adding to the interest, by showing the} 


truth of these statements, in easy and simple ex- 
periments, many of which have been given us in| 
the JouRNAL. The downward pressure of the air |! 
may be shown by taking a wet, pliable piece of 
leather cut in circular form, and pressing it tightly 
against aslate. Then pull up on a string fastened 
in the center of the leather, and lift the slate. The 
upward and the lateral pressures may be shown by 
placing over a very full glass of water a thick 
piece of paper, and then inverting the tumbler to 
prove the upward pressure, and holding it hori- 
zontally to prove the lateral pressure. 

Exercises bringing out facts of a geological na- 
ture may #lso be iatroduced with success, Tell 
them about: the origin and formation of the sand 
and pebbles found along the course of a stream, 
and ask the pupils to b) ing pebbles and sand in the 
different stages of their battle with the water. 
They can tell from the shape of corners, and-by 
the hardness of the rock. Later, give some atten- 
tion to the part played by water in the'bistory of || 
the world. Consider the water above the surface |! 
of the earth, in form of clouds, vapors, étc.; upon |) 
the surface, ‘as rivers, lakes, anid oceans; arid under 
the surface, as in springs, geysers, and volcanoes. 


Call for examples, illustrating each position and | 


condition. 


Thus, set the pupils to observing and teaching | 
themselves, and a step in this direction is of in’ |! 


estimable value to the learner in later life. 

In the proper season, the rudiments of botany 
‘may be taken with profit. Show a plant to them 
telling them the name and office of each’ part, end 
ask them to bring a flower having a different or 
like’ stem, root, leaf or blossom.’ Then when the 
‘different kinds of each have been observed; write 
‘a recapitulation upon the black board, presenting 
in tabular view the different shapes of each, and 
let the children copy this into their blank-books. 

After the ‘noon intérmission fifteen minutes 
should be taken in which to study the nature and 
the effects upon the mind and body of stimulants 
and narcotics, and the principal rules of hygiene 
violated. Three weeks ora month may be taken 
up in examining the effects of alcohol, tobacco, and 
opium. Their moral effects may be broached or 
not as the public sentiment in the districts may 
warrant.’ The teacher may enliven the exércise 
by showing to the school the nature and composi- 
tion of the parts of several animals; the shape 
may be shown by rough outline drawings or ctts 
in text-books. When possible thé structure and 
composition should be shown from real specimens. ' 

To illustrate: the structure of a bone is well 
shown ina beef bone, and the composition, viz. : 
animal and mineral matter, can be illustrated by 


burning the bone to leave the lime, and by soaking 


the bone in diluted hydrochloric acid to leave the 
animal matter. These and similar experiments 


can be performed at a very ‘trifling cost, and the} 





children, when they see a chickén’s drumstick tied 
into a knot, as it may be after the latter process, 
will be delighted, and the lesson will be indelibly 
fixed in their minds. 

‘After a little knowledge in anatomy and physi- 
ology has thus been acquired, hygienic exercises 
may be taken up and understood by the pupils. 
Lessons may be given, telling what to doin emer- 
gencies before the doctor arrives. 

Téll them how to distinguish arterial from venal 
hemorrhage. Take a boy and illustrate the mode 
of stopping bleeding from a dangerous wound, 
with a handkerchief, knotting and twisting it, and 
applying to the boy’s wrist in the proper manner. 
Thus a few minutes’ talk may prove the saving of 
a life in after years. 

Tell them how to act in cases of drowning or 
choking, and what to do in common accidents 
illustrating with scholars when practical. 

General exercises, consisting of lively songs, are 
very cheering, and the finer tastes are thus cul- 
| tivated, in addition to sending the pupils to work 
witha good will. 

In many schools items of current news may be 
discuseed, and continuous -events, like wars, may 
be followed up, and the promivent places located on 
\the map; thus, not only adding to the pupil’s stock 
jot geographical knowledge, but giving him a 
glimpse of the world outside of his own small 
isphere of personal observation. 

It is interesting to discuss subjects attracting 
attention in the world, as the ‘‘ Bartholdi Statue,” 
— study them in their bearings with the differ- 

ent nations, thus enlarging the pupil’s horizon, and 
jsuggesting lines of thought that may be advanta- 
geously pursued. “An admirable and tiniely lesson 


ble. It must not be expensive, but it must \y 
small and accurate. It seems as though g some smayfl 
boy this winter ought to invent this 4 

4. An automatic gate, opening and closing by th, 
pressure of a railroad train on the rails, or som 
attachment to the rails, would be profitable, | 
should work readily and invariably. When th 
train is within a certain distance of the Crossing 
the gate should shut, and when the train has pay, 
ed it should open. Such an invention would do away 
with the services of thousands of gate-keepers, ayj 
annually save hundreds of lives. It seoms t, 
be a practicable thing. What boy will study thi, 
out this Fall term and make himself independent 
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SCHOOL GOVERNMENT. 


The object of this government should be form 
tion of character. It should be based on the morq 
nature, and should appeal to motives. The follow 
ing principles underlie school government: 

1. Established law should rule rather than th 
personal will, The teacher is the law-executor rath 
er than the law-giver. God is the law-giver, ay; 
the teacher is one with the pupils in reverent ay 
loving obedience. Teach the children that a thing 
should be done because it is right rather than x 
cause it is the personal will of the teacher. 

2. The’Golden Rule is the law. It must be so of 
fectually practised by the teacher that it will 
felt as a living truth. The teacher is even mo 
fully subject to it than the pupil; he must be mon 
obedient than he can expect a child tobe. A goo 
law gives the greatest personal freedom. Any 
which restrains a child from courteous, kind) 
action is a sin. 





‘can be given on the death and tuneral ceremonies 
of General Grant, and as the memorial progresses, 
frequent allusion can be made to it. The place of 
his burial can be described with an account of the 
historical associations clustering around it. 

These general exercises may oftentimes be made 
the subject of language lessons, the pupils being 
asked to Teproduce the substance of the exercise. 

Much cannot be done at a ‘single lesson, but by 
\persisting in them, many practical ideas will be 


jwill prove of miore actual benefit than some parts 
jof their “book larnin’.” 
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FOUR FOR TUNES WAITING TO BE 
CLAIMED. 


of the world, have all come from thinking. Con- 
secutive, constant, ard patient thought has made 
our civilization what it is, but there are tens of 
thousands of inventions unthought out. The world 
‘wants them, arid is waiting to use them. Here are 
four ‘among this multitude that some thinking 
scholar ought to bring to light. Thinkers should 
look them over carefully, and go to work to learn 
the art of thinking out these as well as many other 
problems presented for ariswer. This power should 
‘come from school disciplitie. 

i. An instrument is ‘needed showing at a glance 
the amount of foul airinaroom. This should 
be as plainly indicated as the hands on the 
face of aclock. To oné making such an inven- 
tion a fortune is waiting. It would be needed 
in every school-room in the country, as well as 
thousands of public and private dwellings. 

2. Atop capable of playing a tune while spin- 
ning would command a large sale. It could be so 
arranged as to play different tunes when spun 
séveral times in succession. No such a toy is in 


ed to perfect one. It Would command an immedi- 
até sale. Orie dealer in New York City alone is of- 
fering to take 15,000'of them at once. 

3. An instrument attached to the shoe or some 


other article of ‘dress, showing exactly how many ‘oo 





steps’had been taken in a walk would be profita- 


obtained by the pupils, and these facts oftentimes ||. 


The art of thinking is in its infancy. The thou-| 
sand inventions that have revolutionized the work 


the market, although several persons have attempt- 


3. There should be discrimination in punish 
ment. All offences should not, be classed unde 
jone head. ' Punishment for careless offences should 
be kept distinct from punishment for willful 
jwrong-doing. There should be the greatest dis. 
cra used in even these Cages ; 3; the want of 

¢ creates recklessness, hardness. 
| 4. Manner of punishment, Never hold up t 

idicule,” “A child smarting under. ridicule has m 

m for repentance. Never give extra lesson 
est you create a dislike to study. Allowable pur- 
shments include withholding of_ privileges and 
-orporal punishment. Some punishment may le 
instant and public ;ordinarily it should be in private. 
Its purpose is to awaken sorrow, to cultivate feel: 
ee g, to promote good resolves, to encourage and 
trengthen them. 
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METHODS IN GEOGRAPHY. 


The teaching of geography naturally divides it 
self into two stages of development, Primary and 
Advanced. 

The former may be considered inductively, pro 
ceeding from the known to the unknown, from 
what is about the child at home, to what is abroad. 

The more advanced is taught deductively. Much 
oral instruction should precede the use of a test 
book in the primary work. Here the teaching 
cannot be too simple, nor the treatment of subjects 
too familiar. The following are some of the many 
subjects that may be treated: 

The points of the compass, the measurement of 
distance, the natural divisions of land and water, 
keeping within the limited experience of the child, 
the customs and occupations of the people in bis 
own vicinity. Then lead him out in imagination © 
those of different parts of the earth, and the plauls 
and animals i in hot and cold countries. 

The use of pictures.or black-board drawings 
useful in giving the child his first ideas of th 
natural features of the ‘earth, unknown to hi, 
such as mountain chains, valleys, islands, peainst 
las, ete. Moulding sand or clay is much used i2 
m relief maps both for primary and advave 





ed ‘work. 
Familiar talks about what we find upon th 
earth’s surface, as plants and animals, within th 


*Presented by F. A. Green, Albion, N, ¥,, at, the X. ¥. om 
Teachers’ Association. 
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earth, a8 metals and minerals, in its waters, as fish, 
etc., around the earth, as rains, winds, etc. 

Map-drawing can now be introduced with profit. 
4 map of the school-room, the echool-grounds, the 
town, county, and state, may follow theoral in- 
struction. 

For pupils living in the country, a map of. the 
neighborhood may first be drawn and studied. 
for those in the city, the principal streets may be 
outlined. 

The main object in this method is to first famil- 
jarize and interest the child in the geography of 
his own vicinity, and then proceed step by step to 
that beyond him. 

Talks to the children about traveling to different 
parts of the earth to get what we use in our homes 
every day, and what we produce and carry to 
people of other countries will add much to their 
interest and broaden their ideas. Encourage the 
reading of books of travel and some of the great ex- 
plorers. By the use of the globe as we advance, 
an idea of the form and size of the earth and the 
distribution of land and water, of plants and an- 
imals, may be given. 

In all teaching urge the children to express in 
their own language the information they have ob- 





A FEW GOLDEN RULES. 





TO PARENTS AND TEACHERS. 

The following rules are worthy of being printed 
in letters of gold, and placed in a conspicuous 
place in every household: 

First.—From our children’s earliest infancy inculcate 
the necessity of instant obedience. 

Second.—Unite firmness with gentleness. Let your 
children always understand that you mean what you 
say. = 

Third.—Never promise them anything, unless you 
are quite sure that you can give what you say. 

Fourth.—If you tell a child to do something, show 
him how to do it, and see that it is done. : 

Fifth.—Always correct your children for wilfally dis- 
obeying you, but never talk to them in anger. 

Sixth.—Never let them know that they vex you, or 
make you lose your self-command. 

Seventh.—If they give way to petulance or ill-temper 
wait till they are calm, then gently reason with them 
on the impropriety of their conduct. 

Eighth.—Remember that a little present punishment, 
when the occasion arises, is much more effectual than 
the threatening of a greater punishment should the 
fault be renewed. 

Ninth.—Never give your children anything because 
they cry for it. 

Tenth.—On no account allow them to do at one time 
what you have forbidden under the same circumstances 
at another, 

Eleventh.—Teach them that the only sure and easy 
way to appear good is to be good. 

Twelfth.—Accustom.them to make their -recitals with 
perfect truth. 

Thirteenth.—Never allow tale-bearing. 

Fourteenth.—Teach them self-denial, not self-indul- 
gence. 





THE OPENING OF SCHOOL. 





A FEW HINTS FOR YOUNG TEACHERS, - 


1. Be at school early. On the morning of the 
first day be the first one there. Look out for every 
thing that may conduce to the benefit of the pupils 
at the opening. 

2. Greet the pupils pleasantly, but do not go to 
them in such a manner as. to lead them to think 
you are unduly seeking their favor. In a natural 
way let them come to you. By a little encourage- 
ment this can be arranged. 

3. Begin promptly, even though but few are 
present. Some teachers make a great mistake by 


waiting for a large number to come in the first 
morning, before'they begin. Their excuse is that 


they wish to make a complete enrollment at once. 


4. Have those in the house seated before ringing 


the bell. This may seem an unimportant point, 


but there is much in it. Those who come in the 


ought not to offend any one. The Lord has made us. 


5. Have religious exercises if possible. It may be 
necessary to forego some of the older forms, owing 
toa growing prejudice against them ; but some 
sort of devotional opening seems to be demanded. 
The singing of ahymn, the concert repetition ofa 
short psalm, and the offering of the Lord’s Prayer, 


He sustains us. Why should we not recognize the 
fact in a few minutes of quiet thought and prayer. 
The world is full of God; we ought not to live like 
atheists. 

6. Say but little in the opening address. Not 
much can be said. The teacher is called to work, 
not to talk. It is a great mistake to make a boast 
of what.is to be done, It. is a flimsy veil of self- 
conceit. through which pupils can easily look. 
There will be enough to talk about as the school 
progresses... ° Vik ; 
7. Tuke the names of pupils at the call of classes. 
Some teachers think-other methods better. It is 
not essential that it should be done in this way, 
but it is true that often great disorder is created 
by an effort to get four or five facis from all pupils 
before a class is called or a lesson assigned. It is 
by no means necessary that the teacher should 
have a complete statistical record of pupils at first. 
A little later such information can be collected, if 
necessary. 

8. Set all the pupils to work as soon as possible. 
This will prevent disorder, and an ounce of pre- 
vention, the first morning, is worth a pound of 
cure a few days later. Directions can be given to 
the whole school, something like this: ‘‘ Those who 
expect to complete the arithmetic this term can 
study on the——page” ; ‘‘ Those who read in the 
Second Reader -can write the —— lessons on their 
slates,” etc. In this manner preliminary work 
can be assigned, and no excuse made for idleness. 
9. Have a small bell to call classes with. 

A small one is better than a large one, and a 
light tap better than a loud one. After the first, 
never call a class except by a bell. The pupils 
will clearly understand what it means if they are 
trusted. 
10. Make out a‘ preliminary order of work, for 
your own guidance, before school opens. 
You can in general tell about what to expect, es- 
pecially if you have the opportunity of inquiring 
of parents and pupils what has previously been 
done. 

11. Show no evidence of indecision. 
This will be fatal. It is far better at the outset 
‘to say: ‘‘I don't know yet what it is best to do,” 
than to say: ‘‘ Perhaps you had better do this way 
or that way, but I am undecided.” This point may 
be misapprehended by some. The point is this: 
Confessed ignorance is often a confession of 
strength, but confessed indecision is always a con- 
fession of weakness. 


ready to be posted up. — 
It should not be delayed later. It may be changed 


one to be followed during the term. 
“13. Don’t talk school to everybody you meet. 
If people talk to you, let them talk—and as soon 
as possible talk to them about something else. If 
you permit it, your ears will be filled with all the 
old district stories, from the earliest times to those 
of your predecessor. 
14. Be very careful about making complaints, 
especially of your predecessor, or how you find 
things, assuming that you have a mighty work to 
do, thus laying the foundation for future self- 
praise. If there must be some things obtained at 
once, go to the proper officers and request what 
you want; but don’t find fault. The force of kind- 
ness and helpfulness is wonderfully powerful, and 
will carry one who is guided by it over many diffi- 
cult places. ; 
16. Make a special effort to make a good impres- 
sion. 
This can be done in various ways. Neatness in 
dress, a quiet self-possession, a good preparation 
for the work at the very first, and a cheerful 





order—at least it makes a good impression. 


first morning will find’the room in-some degree of 


12. On the second day have a program of exercises 


in some particulars, but, in the main, it must be the 


disposition, are essential. Above all, the very best 


the-work. He who is driven by forceof circum- 
stances against . his will cannot fail of showing it. 
No one is ever more thoroughly and correctly read 
than the teacher at the opening of the school. 
What there is good within will show itself without. 
Make attractive the outside, but take care of the 


inside first. 





READING CIRCLES. 
The time has passed when it is fashionable for 
teachers to say, ‘‘ I never read or talk about school 
outside the school-room.” Let us be thankful! A 
new era has dawned. It has come to stay. Teach- 
ers all over the country are anxious to read and 
study educational works. To hélp in methodizing 
and systematizing their work, Reading Circles have 
been organized in many states. These are not 
ephemeral ; they will remain asa part of our meth- 
ods of training teachers for their work for many 
years, and those states unorganized will soon fall 
into line. Weare receiving many letters of en- 
couragement from those engaged in the work of 
study. One New York teacher recently wrote: 
‘* Last year the teachers in the school where I was 
teaching, and where I expect to teach the coming year, 
formed a circle and held meetings once in two weeks, 
Here we discussed what we had:read with much protit. 
I hardly think that we conducted these meetings as ad- 
vantageously as we might have done, but at that time 
we knew nothing of the constitution or by-laws of the 
Circle. I think this coming year we will organize more 
thoroughly, although I do not know the minds of the 
other teachers as yet. You will see that I am very in- 
terested, and shall do all I can to increase the number 
and interest of this organization.” 


The Iowa Teachers’ Reading Circle originated as 
follows : 


At the last meeting of the Iowa State Teachers’ Asso- 

ciation, Superintendent H. H. Szeruey, President, in 

his annual address, recommended the organization of a 

Teachers’ Reading Circle, on the ground that “there 

ought to be a course of reading adapted to the needs of 

every teacher who wishes to acquire excellence.” 

The following plan of organization was adopted : 

1, The object of the Reading Circle shall be the im- 
provement of its members in literary, scientific, and 

professional knowledge, and the promotion of habits of 
self-culture, 

2, The committee appointed by the State Association 
shall be styled a Board of Directors, and its officers shall 
be a President, a Vice-President, a Secretary and a 
Treasurer. These officers shall be elected annually at 
the first meeting after the election of the members of 
the Board. 

8, Adjourned meetings may be held at any time by a 
‘vote of the Board, and special meetings may be called 
by the President at the request of a majority of the 
members. 

4. Any teacher or other resident of Iowa may become 
a member of the Circle by signitig a pledge to faithfully 
pursue the prescribed course of réading, and by the pay- 
ment, in advance, of the membership fee. 

5. The annual memberchip fee shall be fifty cents, 
fifteen cents of which shall be retained by the county 
manager for local expenses. 

6. The Board shall appoint the County Superinten- 
dent, or a special deputy in each county as county man - 
ager, who shall enroll members, organize local Circles of 
four or more members, receive membership fees and re- 
mit monthly to the Treasurer of the Board, furnish in- 
formation, distribute books, and have the general direc- 
tion of the work jn his county. 

7. The course of reading shall cover a period of four 
years, and shall consist of selections from three depart- 
ments, viz.: The Department of History and Art, the 
Department of Literature, and the Department of 
Science. 

8 These departments shall be sub-divided as follows: 


§ General. 

| Professional. 
{ General. 

Il. LITERATURE. ) Professional. 

{ Physical. 

| Social. 

Ill. Science. | Political. 


_ IL. History anp Art. 


Mental. 
Moral. 


This will give a good idea of the plan of work in 
this progressive state. We shall try to present the 





preparation is a heart honestly in sympathy with 


outlines of work of other states in future JOURNALS, 
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TABLE TALK. 


FOR THE SCHOLARS. 





Some have complained that the addresses at the re- 
cent National Association were not properly delivered, 
were too full of the big I’s and small u’s, and not lively 
enough. ‘They say” that the dry was “awful” dry, 
and the good not good enough to suit the taste of some 
Ohio and Indiana educators. Now, the fact is, most 
teachers are hard to please, but our severest critics 
come from the region of the Great Lakes and the Mis- 
sissippi river. What there is in that region that devel- 
ops a critical disposition we do not know. During a 
former fourteen years’ residence in Iowa, and a more 
recent four years’ life in Minnesota, we found a great 
many men and women of superior minds living far 
above the low level of petty educational gossip, but 
there are a few out there who are not exactly certain 
that there is much, near and east of the Hudson, that 
is worth preserving, especially connected with the Na- 
tional Association. 

When will the National Association become perfect ? 
When men can be found who will write and say what 
the average working teacher wants to hear? The diffi- 
culty with the perfection of the Association is that it 
has too much of the theoretical and not enough of the 
practical, It deals too often in platitudes and general- 
ities. We have not fully emerged from the azoic edu- 
cational age. Life is often to be found, but it is of a 
protoplasmic nature. There is motion, but no eyes 
that see, ears that hear, and legs that run. But we are 
making progress, slowly, but still it is progress, and 
we ought to be thankful. 

Do the critics of our Associations know that it is 
made up of men and women—average men and women # 
Now, how, in the name of common sense, can any one 
expect these finite creatures to become godlike as soon 
as they step on a platform and face an audience? The 
average listener expects every speaker to be eloquent, 
handsome, and wise—qualities that are seldom con- 
joined in any one human creature. There are few 
who can be educationally eloquent under any circum- 
stances, especially before such cold-blooded audiences 
as usually listen at our great Association meetings. 
The platform lecturer, before a mixed audience, can 
select his topic from a wide range of subjects—the edu- 
cational lecturer must confine his choice toa few. The 
lecturer can often appeal to the emotions of the unedu- 
cated; but the educational speaker is expected to be as 
esthetic as Plato and cold-hearted as Juno. It is'no 
easy task to suit the hearers at a national or state edu- 
cational gathering. 

We do not complain because there are people who 
are not suited. It isagood sign. If the teachers of the 

central states want to show the world how an educa- 
tional meeting ought to be conducted, the way is open 
for an exhibition. It would be an excellent plan to 
organize at some time in the near future a model edu- 
cational association. It could be conducted as a sample 
of what all other gatherings should afterward be, and 
stand as a shining model by which future Associations 
may be rated and measured. We trust our dissatisfied 
Chicago friend will move in this matter at once, 


In the following extract we have a specimen of how 
& woman can write. It is an extract from an article 
from the Atlantic by Elizabeth Stewart Phelps: 

‘* Tt seems a Jong time ago that our great-grandfathers 
were crossing lances over the doctrine of imputed sin, 
or the souls of infants, condemned by predestination and 
foreknowledge absolute, to an eternal hell. A damned 
baby at best was a theory. , Nobody ever saw one.” 


A writer in the Christian Register complains that 
ladies are inconsiderate of the comfort of others, espe- 
cially the man who sits in front of her in church and 
has no back hair or bonnet to protect him from her 
fan. ‘* Ladies,” he cries, ‘‘ why will you—why must 
you—fan, fan, fan ?” 

Give it up. But here is an easier one. Gentlemen, why 
will you—and why must you—smoke, smoke, smoke ? 
On the streets, in the cars and boats, unless the officials 
are as careful as those on the elevated roads in New 
York, one must endure the smoke of a vile cigar or a 
viler pipe. This is not brought forward as an excuse 
for the ladies. If their fans cause discomfort to others, 
they should sacrifice the relief it affords from the sti- 
fling, tobacco-laden and liquor-fumed air of most pub- 
lic places, for the welfare of the gentleman just in front 
who is destitute of back hair and bonnet. But it is not 
becoming in that gentleman to make a complaint so 
long as he continues to blow tobacco smoke in other 


MEMORIAL DAYS. 


[James Fenimore Cooper’s works abound not so much 
in short selections as in stories of considerable length, 
several of which are to be found in the school readers, 
and may be used in addition to those here given. In 
connection with these it might be well for the teacher 
to procure one ‘or two of Cooper's best novels, ‘‘ The 
Spy.” “The Pilot,” or “The Last of the Mohicans,” 
read it over and select the choicest parts to be used in 
the reading class ot on Friday afternoon, the teacher 
supplying the ‘‘ missing links” of the story from mem- 
ory. A list of questions relating to the times and 
places in which the scenes are laid, given to the pupils 
a few days before the reading, will give them an op- 
portunity to look up and become familiar with all the 
allusions of the selection. A good opportunity of rous- 
ing an interest in the history of that period will also be 
provided by these fascinating stories. Where the teacher 
does not find it practicable to spend a portion of an 
afternoon in a memorial exercise, a few minutes each 
morning can be given to some portion of it. If there is 
not time for the long selection, a part of it can be read 
one morning, then reviewed and continued the follow- 
ing morning.—Ebs. ] 

BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 


James Fenimore Cooper was born in Burlington, N. J., 
Sept. 15, 1789. His father, about a year afterward, 
having bought a large tract of land near Lake Otsego, 
moved there with his family and established Coopers- 
town. This region, during the boyhood of the novelist, 
was yet in its wild state, which accounts for the fa- 
miliarity with wild scenery and Indian life shown in 
so many of his works. At thirteen Cooper was sent to 
Yale College, and three years afterward entered the 
navy. Here his experience furnished him with valu- 
able material for his ‘‘ Pilot,” ‘* Red Rover,” and other 
sea stories, After visiting Europe he returned to Coop- 
erstown, and continued to write and publish his novels. 
He died at Cooperstown, Sept. 19, 1851. 








L 
‘** On all sides, wherever the eye turned, nothing met 
it but the mirror-like surface of the lake, the placid 
view of heaven, and the dense setting of woods. So 
rich and fleecy were the outlines of the forest, that 
scarce an opening could be seen; the whole visible earth, 
from the rounded mountain top to the water’s edge, 
presenting one unvaried line of unbroken verdure. As 
if vegetation were not satisfied with a triumph so com- 
plete, the trees overhung the lake itself, shooting out 
toward the light ; and there were miles along its eastern 
shore where a boat might have’ pulled beneath the 
branches of dark Rembrandt-looking hemlocks, quiver- 
ing aspens, and melancholy pines. In a word, the 
hand of man had never yet defaced or deformed any 
part of this native scene, which lay bathed in the sun- 
light, a glorious picture of affluent forest grandeur, 
softened by the balminess of June, and relieved by the 
beautiful variety afforded by the presence of so broad 
an expanse of water.” 

I.—1. 

“« While Deerslayer was speaking, he put a foot against 
the end of the light boat, and, giving a vigorous shove, 
he sent it out into the lake a hundred feet or more, 
where, taking the true current, it would necessarily 
float past the point and be in no further danger of com- 
ing ashore.” 
** The savage started at this ready and decided expe- 
dient, and his companion saw that he cast a hurried 
and fierce glance at his own canoe, or that which con- 
tained the paddles. The change of manner, however, 
was but momentary, and then the Iroquois resumed his 
air of friendliness, and a smile of satisfaction. ‘Good |!’ 
he repeated, with stronger emphasis than ever. ‘ Young 
head, old mind.. Know how to settle quarrel. Farewell, 
brether. He go to house in water—muskrat house. In- 
dian go to camp ; tell chiefs no find canoe.” 

2. 
‘“« Deerstayer was not sorry to hear this proposal, for 
he felt anxious to join the females, and he took the of~ 
fered hand of the Indian very willingly. The parting 
words were friendly, and, while the red man walked 
calmly toward the wood, with the rifle in the hollow of 
his arm, without once looking back in uneasiness or 
distrust, the white man moved toward the remaining 
canoe, carrying his piece in the same pacific manner— 





people’s faces regardless of the effect upon their 
noses, and stomachs, 


3. 

* This distrust, however, seemed altogether Uncallp,; 
for, and, as if ashamed to have entertained it, the y 
man averted his look and stepped carelessly up to hj, 
boat. Here he began to push the canoe from the shor, 
and to make his other preparations for departing. 4, 
might have been thus employed about a minute, whey 
happening to turn his face toward the land, his quic, 
and certain eye told him at a glance the imminey 
jeopardy in which his life was placed. The black, ¢. 
rocious eyes of the savage were glancing on him, lik, 
those of the crouching tiger, through a small opening 
in the bushes, and the muzzle of his rifle seemed already 
to be opening in a line with his own body. ” 

4. 

‘*Then indeed the long practice of Deerslayer as , 
hunter did him good service. Accustomed to fire with 
the deer on the bound, and often when the precise po. 
sition of the animal’s body had in a manner to be gues:eq 
at, he used the same expedients here. To cock and 
poise his rifle were the acts of a single moment and, 
single motion ; then, aiming almost without sighting, 
he fired into the bushes where he knew a body ought ty 
be, in order to sustain the appalling countenance which 
alone was visible.” 

5. 

“‘ There was not time to raise the piece any higher or 
to take a more deliberate aim. So rapid were his move. 
ments that both parties discharged their pieces at the 
same instant, the concussions mingling in one report, 
The mountains, indeed, gave back but a single echo, 
Deerslayer dropped his piece, and|stood, with head erect, 
steady as one of the pines in the calm of a June morn. 
ing, watching the result, while the savage gave the 
yell that has become historical for. its appalling influ. 
ence, leaped through the bushes, and came bounding 
across the open ground, flourishing a tomahawk.” 

6. 

** Still, Deerslayer moved not, but stood with his un- 
loaded rifle fallen against his shoulders, while, with a 
hunter’s habits, his hands were mechanically feeling in 
the powder-horn and charger. When about forty feet 
from his enemy, the savage hurled his keen weapon; 
but it was with an eye so vacant, and a hand so unsteady 
and feeble, that the young man caught it by the handle 
as it was flying pasthim. At that instant the Indian 
staggered, and fell his whole length on the ground.” 





GOLDEN THOUGHTS. 





What do we live for if not to make life less difficult 
to each other ?—GEORGE ELIOT. 


There are no obstacles which will not go down before 
the fire and charge of enthusiasm, heroism, clearness, 
and decision.—W. R. ALGER. 

A man should never be ashamed to own that he has 
been in the wrong, which is but saying, in other words, 
that he is wiser to-day than he was yesterday.—Porr. 


Dare to do right! dare to be true! 
The failings of others can never save you ; 
Stand by your conscience, your honor, your faith, 
Stand like a hero and battle till death. 

—ANON, 
Beautiful water, so fresh and so free, 
God gave it to you and He gave it to me ; 
To Him we give thanks that wherever we go, 
He made the clear water so freely to flow. 


— ANON, 
Would’st thou be a happy liver 
Let the past be past forever ; 
Fret not when prigs or pedants bore you, 
Enjoy the good that’s set before you : 
But chiefly hate no man ; the rest 
Leave thou to God, who knows what's best. 
—GOETHE. 
Give me the hand that is true as a brother ; 
Give me the hand that has not wronged another. 
Soft palm.or hard palm, it matters not—never ! 
Give me the grasp that is friendly forever! 
—ANON. 
Do you often say fail when your neighbors succeed ? 
Are you crowded by failures? Then stop. 
Study why thus it is ; to climb higher is your need— 
There is plenty of room at the top. 
—GEORGE BRANSON. 
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t is true, keeping his eyes fastened on the movements 
the other.” | 


1. During the middle ages'a crown of gold was made 
by order of Princess Theudelinde for her husband, the 
King of the Lombards, Qn the inside of the crows 
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was 8 ring of iron which was said to have been forged Sept. 7, 1707.—Buffon born ; illustrious French natural-| 5. ie panels sat No. in te Tweety Aik Wonk, 
a " ; studied ; after traveling resolved | and of prim hool No, 43. 
from the nails of Christ’s cross. Charlemagne had this tot and plilosopher:: studied lew ; of the botanical @. Slane female department of grammar school No 21 in 
crown placed upon his head at his coronation as King and zoclogical + in Paris; pu a “Natural acres Se on are Se Sata to fe- 
of the Lombards, and all the succeeding emperors of | History,’ Tien i ee rn: Italian | 7. Close male depertment of grammar echool No. Sin the 
that country made similar use of it. In 1859 the Aus- 2 ah Poe ber npgeemetn, Ls tae og Spay Br liked to aes eee, one cand pupiis ond teachers Ws saeaecipaae 
z took Crown to Vi - better ; wrote ‘‘ Orlando,”’ a story fabled | men‘ 0. 
(rane the Ieee yore Or'Vianes, inet Se SE Ge Ee of the time of Oharles the Great 8. Close female department of No. 8 and send pupils and 
sented itto the King of Italy, who still has it among the ee. 1850,—California admitted to the U teachers to female t of No. 38. 
oye ey ee Seer tte telnet aetna Uf leeee te’ ties: | wont of prommear asisel Uo. © ond clase the oonoel tenia 
" ; ws | men . 8, . 
2, A system of telegraphing by means of mirrors is| Tard; author of man sleoloatiow books, ing No. 800 Grand Street, the proceeds to assist in building 
sometimes employed to convey signals at considerable | Sept. 11, 1777. Battle of Brandywine ; see United States | the new Street school house. 
here the sky is free f clouds and | History. 10. When King Street building is ready locate there 
distance in places where y is rom Sept. 12, 1818—Richard J. Gatling born; helped his| the primary departments of Nos. 8 and 25. 
the atmosphere quite clear for long periods of time. The | father make machines for sewing cotton-seed and cultiva-| 11. Close school No. 2 in the Sixth Ward, and 
mirrors, called heliographs, are so arranged that by | Ts; soon after the Civil War began, invented the Gatling | send school No. 8, and primary depart- 
rag. gun, which can be made to fire four hundred shots per | ment of No. 
cnt caaems Gane Ga I English | the boys St qrammmar and primary d ipertwenta under change 
Sept. 18, 1806.—Chas. J. died; eminent ish mary de ents under 
pear at long wee * aoe ctageemen onl orator ; the a strana friend - 4 the of the male principal, and the pitts grammar and ogee | 
alphabet can be produced. Col in English t: made his ee under charge of the female grammar principal, 
8. When Mahomet announced himself the prophet of | first speech in Parliament when twenty; Johnson once the primary department of No. 29 when the principal 
said : “ It was a doubt whether the nation was ruled by the | can be cared for. 
God, the Arabs demanded supernatural proofs of his scepire of George III. or the tongue of Fox”, the 
commission. After some hesitation, he commanded | war in 4.merica, treatment of Napoleon, and the way the 
natives of India were used. EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


Mount Safa to come to him, and when it stirred not he 
exclaimed, “‘ God is merciful. Had itobeyed my words, 
it would have fallen upon us and destroyed us. I will 
therefore go to the mountain and thank God that He has 
had mercy on a stiff-necked generation.” 

4, During the wars for the restoration of the Stuarts, 
armed companies were employed by the government to 
watch the Scotch Highlanders. They were dressed in 
black or very dark tartans, in order that they might 
more effectually conceal themselves in the recesses of 
the rocks or in the shadow of the trees, and for this 
were called the Black Watch. Their duties were to 
prevent seditious political meetings, to overawe the dis- 
affected, and to disarm insurgents. 

5. The Phrygians, when they conquered and took 
possession of eastern Asia Minor, to distinguish 
themselves from the natives, wore a close-fitting 
cap. The Romans took the fashion of the Phry- 
gians; but only the freedmen. When a slave was set 
free a red cap was put upon his head in token of his 
emancipation. When Cesar was murdered the con- 
spirators carried a capon a spear as a token of the 
liberty of Rome. The statue of the Goddess of Liberty: 
on the Aventine Hill carried in her hand a cap as an 
emblem of freedom. In England Brittania was pictured 
carrying acap on aspear. It has been used in America 
on coins and on a seal used by the Committee of Safety 
at Philadelphia in 1775, on which was engraved a cap 
of liberty and the motto, ‘‘ This is my right and I will 
defend it.” 

6. The violin, it is believed, was invented in a crude 
form by Ravina, King of Ceylon, 2,000 years before 
Christ. 
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LIVE QUESTIONS. 





1. Where have ten distinct forests of buried trees 
been found ? 

2, What egg has been offered for sale for $3,000? 

8. Why was Martin Van Buren called “‘ The Little 
Magician ” ? 

4. How is rolled-gold made? 

5. Where is the Porcelain Tower ? 

6. From what tree are napkins made? 





EDUCATIONAL CALENDAR FOR SEPTEMBER. 
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m Prose. and 





Sept. 1, 1791.—Mrs. L. H. Sigourney born ; 


aay volumes, among others, Moral Pieces 


»pt. 2, 1726.—John Harvard born; an 
uced 


thropist ; ind Parliament to pass laws to set poor ac- 
qui prisoners free, and to improve the sani 
of the prisons ; t, but was too 


oo. ete., and published several volumes upon the sub- 


Sept. 3, 1651.—Battle of Worcester; the last battle be- 
tween the armies of Cromwell and Charles II., in which the 
So were badly beaten ; Cromwell called the 

c mercy.” 

Sept. 4, 1864. Morgan killed ; an American guerilla 
chief in command of cavalry ; sarang So Sve War, made 
raids all oven Kentacky, snd in di and Ohio; was 
captured escaped from the penitentiary by dig- 
ging his way out ; later was surprised and killed. oe 

Sept. 5, 1585.—Richelieu 
statesman, cardinal, 


: 


Sept. 14, 1886.—Aaron Burr died; American statesman 
and noted tician ; was an officer in the Revolutionary 
War; Vice-President of United States, with Jefferson as 
President ; shot Alexander ton ina duel; was sus- 
pected of dislo to Uni States, but this was not proven. 
Also Dante died, 1321 ; author of “ DivineComedy.” Also 
WwW died, 1852; hero of Waterloo; famous British 

and statesman ; went into the army before he was 
eighteen ; gy famous in ae —_ e patdows ore 
at won greater glory in Spain w 

e dreve the French ; was made the commander-in-chief of 
the allied forces which won the victory at Waterloo; was 
called the “ Iron Duke.” 

Sept. 15, 1789.—James F. 
was removed when a child to O 
lived many hunters I 


r born in New Jersey; 
2, 
; went to Yale 


whose works were translated into foreign 
Wrote many Indian stories and stories of the sea. 





NEW YORK CITY. 


intendents and the principals. It is the intention to pro 
mote the efficiency of the system by these means. 
is to pave Se principals overlooked b 


y the superintendents. 
and the 


r teachers by the principals, and the 
intendents do not always set up the same 

follo 

teacher out of the princi 


the two it is difficult to tell how to teach. 
ramming and sti 


natural result is, c for e 


opened as to his course in the future if he wished 


a different course. 
ber of technical facts in history, an exact number of 


He drill 


side the narrow ve of the course, he 


i. Jie =e 
then to sea as a sailor; he was the first American novelist 


Our New York schools are under two heads—the super- 
The plan 


Pp 
overall. But the difficulty is that the principals and super- 
= standard to be 


wed. 
It is all meant well enough, but it is clearly a case of 
mistaken thoroughness, for no sooner is the poor under 
-pan of the pal’s examina- 
tion, but he is in the fire of the superintendent’s visitation. 
Between and the 


County 200 
y | 50,000 | 
did did not 


well with the powers set over him. The next year he took 
ied his pupils in a certain num- 


opera- 
tions in arithmetic, he permitted no original thought out- 
commenced at a 





Contributions of news and notes are solicited from our 
readers. Those that state the thoughts expressed at differ- 
ent meetings are more valuable than those that contain 
only names and dates. 

ARKANSAS. 


Prof. J. F. Howell has recently been elected to the care 
of the normal department in the University of Arkansas. 


This will give him an opportunity. of extending his infiu- 
ence, W ie already great, still further in the cause of 
educational progress. 


Prof. O. F. Russell, of Loanoke, held an Institute at 
Si Loaf Springs, Aug. 10-14, which would have accom- 
plished a deal of good for the teachers of that district 

they availed themselves of the opportunity. Only 
eighteen were present out of the 100 in the district. Those 
that were there speak in enthusiastic terms of Prof. Rus- 
sell’s instructions. 

COLORADO. 

ey W. E. White, of Saguache Co., has issued a valu- 
able little pamphlet of instructions to his teachers. Among 
other things he says: “‘ You will be careful to subscribe for 
at least one good educational! journal, so that you may keep 
abreast of the rapid improvements in method, and the gen- 
eral progress in the profession of the teacher.” 


GEORGIA. 


A bill for the o: tion of a school of Technology has 
been under consideration by the State lature. Mr. 
Harris, of Bibb, in discuss’ objections to the bill, argued 
that the college would not local in its benefits. The 

young men who attend the institutions of Emory and 
ercer are not from the counties where the institutions are 
located. They come from other counties and work out the 
way when they have the will behindthem. The civil estab- 
lishment abroad costs ten millions a year, and yet only the 
rich can travel and need the protection that is thus given. 
You — | only the rich will attend. Well, suppose the rich 
demand it, are you not ng to hear them? In Bibb 
le pay eight-tenths of the taxes, and nearly 
furnish the children to go to the schools. He 
ve in the economy that would shut the doors 
of the treasury on judicious expenditures. Manage your 
finances as you id your private affairs. 

Mr. Lamar, of Pu said: Profoundly im: with 
the benefit and necessity of a technologi itute in the 
educational system of our state,I shall give it my most 
cordial and zealous advocacy In my mind, it is 
the most important measure, in its practical results, that 
will come before this gen assembly. Of the vast num- 
ber of youth, of both sexes, now es educated, how few 
take to professional or literary life. e lange majority 
into practical pursuits, yet in the training of such purenite, 
our  sehomne of both public and private education is alone 

ve. 

With inexhaustible mines, with boundless opportunities 
of manufacture of every kind, with large areas of wealthy 
region clamorous for way development, with the most 


certain point stopped short when he reached a specified realm in the Union, our young men are 
limit. ithin t oe a led, reviewed, and re-|forced to go out of the state to get the tockpdingion 
reviewed until his pupils could No a them to utilize these marvellous re 
points were e didn’t to h. There | Sources of our own. 
was no up of a broad spirit - eh t. He only , Mr. Chairman, that Georgia, in this, as in all 
, Grilled, drilled. What was the nm the be abreast of the most enlightened advance- 
su) tendents came they were deligh . |ment of the age, and believing this measure to be inspired 
a taerasteaen tote He had caught the it | by the public spirit, and demanded by the patie 
of the New York system, and they y He jin TL beapeny snpction &, end will give my v . 
received the highest marks. Mr. McLendon, of Thomas, said that there are in the 
What is this man ? An honored prin ; but he | State innumerable od men whose hearts are aglow with 
attends no state, natio or local - noble ambition, but are wearing the galling shackles of 
writes no articles the papers ; in is quite er { desire something substantial in the way of 
ent as to whether ine or Ue ves no | ed desire to learn something that will enable 
cireulstion in his and boasts them to make a living.” They have no opportunity to get 
that he never thinks of education outside his sc ouse | petucatien, and not have it unless it is given them 
unless absol business e state. 
to say he ey studi pomp Meer nnes fede ty ya me Mr. Harrell, of Webster, made a very severe attack on 
ten years, but his school stands high with the that — gg bay dae weer — = Soantss 
sympath “6 . ‘Chat the legislature no’ ve au y 
be, ” and he is a tp ony aly in y wah the* ege- oo Bk es have authority to vote the ple’s money 
Do New York teachers recognize this ? It is cer-| away in any such manner. He contended that there was 
tainly true to life, for it is drawn from life, and is a state no reason in passing a bill now to take effect in 1887. That 
ment of the situation as it now exists. — future a “- ee tees ‘ ure should 
ve . Hew a @ poor would 
For over two years the School have been nat pet the Canaate of the bill, as the expenses of board, 
a, Ke , over the problem, “ How | etc., could not be paid by @ poor boy, although the tuition 
to the is small | might be free. _Qaty the rie and well-to-do could get the 
Sew tema mae nme | t t | benefits of the In the present imperfect of 
teachers 0 pane elm a Cit; tendent | the common schools he would not vote to take from them a 
ee submit to t into higher education and the school of tech- 
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npent Son Racin oles tame were os about the uni- 
or Ss coun es ne department of No. & in he | 7B toh tasedemee oR Stusice Sah 
< nly, 
Pena aren nee pe ppeees of teachen and was a shame De reeecmretaiens Geuld vee away 
2. Close primary No. 6 in the Seventeenth Ward ope de r 
when grammar school building No. 79 is completed, ILLINOIS, 
send and teachers to its primary department. The Normal Drill of Bureau Co., [lL , was held at Prince- 
3. primary school No, 48 in the ton, Aug 10-21. Two hundred and forty-two teachers 
Wi and organize it asa branch of No. 47. | were enrolled, which was an increase of one hundred a | 
4. primary school No. 30 on Ward’s Island. last year. The instructors were Miss Julia E. Kennedy 
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Prof. Reeder, of fre St cag: fe and Prof. 
Reenry Houck. , Buph, Henry ate Nogmal oy aly Sl ae 99 
tured one , sh age beams ” and 

Little, of Gear sncat ga “chalk talk, ” both of 
which were h -appreciaied, “A great deal of et oronis for 
the success ll Institute is due yb Miller, County | presid 
Superintenden ssid” 





The Pattersonville Educational Institute, Prof. I. F. 
Mather, A.B., Principal, begins its Fall Term ‘sept. 8, 


LOUISIANA, 


The State Educational Association met at Mon 
11. Hon. Warren Easton, we 3K Lage Sola me mang tI ot Pai 
——7 


tion, 
ry delivered fas el uent pA a, the felloering 1 an 
na 1 whieh shows that he understands the principle of true 


edueation 
* All tue methods of education must comme from. child- 
hood, the suggestions of its impulses, wants and desires. 
pay new govarvare in education Prithout these is false and)/|' 
hurtful, oa veel are we puzzled and lexed and our. 
ignorance by the artless q ions of children, 
questions whi th to answer prope = uires a knowledge: 
of moral and physical sciences. child of tender years: 
poatim understand such answers, but his questions: 
show the eagerness of the human mind to faves te 
and his capacity to begin at an early age. The i 
reaches out its puny arms to catch the moon and the stars 
the bright flowers, and the buzzin <> t. When it begins} 8 
to lisp oo —— they will be d Rested to know what the 
moon tars are made of, how far they are away, and 
how a tt wonie take to reach them, and to inquire about 
the habits of birds and of animals. And as he advances he 
will begin with childish curiosity to find out the mysteri- 
ous wor of his mechanical toy, and ere long, with | 
hatchet and hammer, he will begin to construct and 
soon have ready his play porehose. filled with chests of 

















coffee and barrels an an eye to busi- 
ness, all mage with his tin; hands, now is Be. whole 
secret of education. Follow the stions of 





into practical instruction and meth is, and the whole sys- 
tem of public instruction is solved. 
* vee ~——" to —— the curiosity of. children should be 
ir natural =e tiveness satisfied under: 
the — of an able and conscientious teacher. Instruc- 
tion should aceompany their rts, and the . schoolhouse 
and its surroundings be an ins ctive playhouse. When 
he chases the butterfly over the meadow, es the minnow 
from the brook, captures the bird in its ht, or plucks 
the wild flower from es oun ie boy ¢ cries out with Pages and 









ride for his victory. here is the proper 
fasten the young mind » "ys oes ence, and fine off object has. 
sons vigghe nt it with the p them.” 






dress contains so muc eer" . oeeS cable that we: 
= Aye more of Ie next week. ED. Col: Louis Bush, 
ckerson read a paper pre y us) 
on nti The best system for raising public funds for public 
education.” He advocated the use for schon} purposes of 
all available tax resources not necessary for current ex- 
pense of government; that the same be diverted into this: 


treasur. 
Rev. Pp. G. Andrews, of J bape we vo" i spoke on the edu- 
catinn of the colored race, meth d limitation, pi pe 
the writers on this subject = oe difficulties of 
other and his system, cam, adveane proninssers the point Se 
hose who were reared em very better edpacitated 
to Stee them, saying that race prejudice was.one obstacle 
to suecess, and developing the idea that moral was as easen- 
tial as me education. : 
dent ton read a pa paper on the be Tecamniy af ones, 
tion in the state in schools. cation the 
roduction of labors and virtue ; A a . Leparene man’s | | 
Pabo Sav eree a caie wan wiice tee wee Education 
diminishes crime and pauperism, and’ aed on Wi poses 
of their 

















roperty obtain good urance by contributing 
means the public econ interest, npg eff 
pa ce force in euoenee Oe 


& poper on female 
educe in. Col, J. Nicholson’ oft he Wage 
ke in iffy cha thie ot a onal Afmoriation. 
y explaining that this is not an association of teachers 
but an educational association, with design includin 
ms whatsoever interested in education—farmers, aa 
chants, mechanics, lawyers, doctors, and men and women 
of every profession and avocation in'life who may be, as all 
sh hood be, interested in this grand work, 
f. Hutson, of the University of: Mississippi, read a 
paper ‘on. the co-education of eee ae Co. he Alex- 
er read a Tr on natural as 
scription of t a rain, clouds. and sodtan': Mrs. Reid 
Goodale, Corresponding Secretary of the Women’s Christian 
Temperance bd apy ‘J on scientific temperance in 
common. schools ; GQ. Rogers, a paper: on school organi- 
zation ; Prof. Eling of of the Missi ppi University, a paper 
Dr. Chaille, of Tulane Uaiverns ,on “Ph Ea and 
Hygiene in Public Schools”; Johnson, of Monroe 
great, force p pa r on common be Mt presenting with 
looking to im rovements in the system ; 
ia, 5 spor on teaching and qualifications, pre- 


sd by Mrs 
PiThe Dilawing "Oitcers were re-elected: Warren 
Peeenvens R. h, Treasurer; A, C. Calhoun, 
tary. The following wii the new! pinned officers : 
Kate Nelson, Historian; Miss iWiams, Editor ; 
Rev. J. A. Parker, Orator. 
The next meeting will be held at New-Iberia. 
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in Louisiana : 

“Probably in no other state of the South have differences 
of race and the effects of long misgovernment raised greater 
difficulties in the road to higher and general education. At} jo 
the. same time, in no other section are these,evils more 
clearly recognized, or more strenuous efforts.made to over- 

oaaiben The people of Louisiana possess a ome 
lace. a hearty sym y with whatever is noble, and 
keen Sppresiation ot the faxt that.in the development of; ‘the 









the a she houpinaes of _its 
be Ae ‘anise to it t lg mt ne prepared 
ve ren 8 

Sik f sacrifices in: order to seeure for ita 
on the sg “ot general and . education, | 
e words of prominent citizens of the state are ex 
of the Fe ities — = in- 

Tro ways and means, c 

dicates, in this Instance, the hes of the people. 
Under such ga ae it is an teducatars of the Looms to 
of the Decsaleens ye state, 
at Monroe, La. ith all, ——= true men, 


Dr, E. E. Shieb writes as follows, concerning the outlook; 


a 
pita cohe scheol s spate alone can the Prosperity yf the state 
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cessful I 


t whieh» was 
County Supt. 


Coniund, Homer, Sept 1248 rota antord 
4 omer : 
. and Pooler. t 
‘Franklin, Malone, at * Profs. Bouton 1 | boo 
and Barnes. 
Sehuyier, Watkins, Sept. 28 Oct: 2, Profs. Bou'on } 
Norton. 
Tompkins, Ithaca, Sept. 7-11, Profs. Sanford’ 
and Pooler. t ly 
Livingston, Nunda, Aug. 31-Sept.4, Pro‘s. R. E. Post 
C.T. Barnes. + | in 
Cattaraugus, Ellicottville, Sept. 7- Profs. Johonnot 
™ and C. T. Barnes. } 
Jefferson, Watertown, Sept: 7-11, Dr. J. H. French 
and Eugene t 
, Bouton, Ph.D. 


Lo 


ra 


8 


30, gist 
boeker 


the 
deli 


during. 








vive ae the. state—and. this! 


ays in morning and 
nnd’ energetic Bat 


inainly’ due. the jay need see 

on ay me beoett by_ eminent pro, 
peoeran, 1, bre 

to rooed in 


‘The limited space will not 
t permit ‘us to But the 
this place even he names of ¥ ¥ great relief of the © boys-in- bine.” Is it any wonder that 


ont cue 


of Rhode 


instances, by 


the public sehox 
@ public schools, 
school, the success of w: 


sees No. 61 winx the 


Louisiana. and from 


becoming 
ad d eir work by the presence of its highest executive 
officers. 


Sept. 5, 1885. 








apg out, 100° 
extended over four 


evening sessions nica We intelligent 
te Super on. W. 
Taek and dev evan a 


me oaely ng a 


ute to them.; it has 


MISSOURI. 


Com. S: P. Davisson recent! 


ae ever held in 
ucational 


NEBRASK 
The Douglas County Institute oe A 
sion of nine daya. 
Mrs. Jennie Keyser, Dr. 
_ as E. Grimm, were thein Walter 
Leen Lyseees gave an enthusiastic t talk on “ Elocution: ” 
highly appreciated by the teachers in attendance. 
er is awake to the interests of the rural 
schools, and deserves the hearty support of his teachers. 


ens 


NEW 


Ives Seminary, Antw N. Y. 
in the way of militar cecines for 
for girls. The Fall 


County Supt. J 
Max Randall Prof. 
Prof. 


erm opens Aug. 3 


m County ; 


paper. 
A. 


YORK, 


INSTITUTES FOR SEPTEMBER, 





PERSONAL. 


ee 


Supt. Epson, of Astlepewn, Hines. and GENERAL M 
Island, recen ae conducted a State Teachers 

stitute at Seattle, Wai Wasbington Territory. 
their work was very successful. 


Hon. WARREN EASTON, State Suet oi of Pubtic Instruction, 
is an efficient and en 


and en 


” Such men are n 


offers special advan 
r_ boys, and calisth 


held one of the most suc- 
dance 


atten 


about 100. plod mse « their interest, nearly every teacher 
is a reader of an 


Irusiastic worker in his 
state. A who hag watched lls labors says that “he 
jis an excellent man, full of 

much execative ability. 
in the South, but all ‘over the oommity. 
room for such workers in this world. 


ProF. C. 8S. . pane, LL.D., Dean. of: the: Pre’ 
Densrimant of oa 


not’ o 
eged is 


University, deny an gw a ral 


he residence of*his son, the Rev. Dr. 


perior, H 
gid. in his. requirements, Our 


ears the memory of: the time 


a and a ben 


to a class of men 


peloneed t 
by having lived in it. 


Mr. CHARLES BARROWS, for f 
in the public schools of Peete cet 
the teachers’ ranks. parting 
at the City Hall by his former pupils, represe 
three generations, 


who make. the world better 


‘reception was 


NEW YORK CITY. 


- wrieaeat | hy f 


in eee she op still youthful 
b t and. active as ror 


Anneke Jans, and heir ap 
Church p rty. No teac 
ion, and were all the lad 


principal. of Ki + ball Use ~~ 
cipal.of Kim’ mon A 

t was here the writer < these lines, A ag 
As a teacher he had 

kind, th and yet, rigi 


ef knew 


not only their t, but 
cation 


a boy, knew 


are of the most.tender and end 
how to treat.boys so as to gain and 
affection. Before the new edn. 
he. understood and followed its principles, 


mt in 
tion. 


-six years a + peineipal 
ass., has retired 
ven, to him 

in some 


Miss AMELIA Kia: Principal of Grammar. School 
— | department in the city, 
Anenge en long 
She coking and ap Knicker 
descendant of the famous 


ry to the fabulous 


in this city ever did more for 
teachers to meet as a 


ve body, she would doubtless be chosen 


Her sister, 


+: panttion 
which time 


j and the school building been meee 
| excellent etiiontien ventions 


ponge nature, comamanding the . respect 
in this city, none would eter fill the. repent 


Hon. STEPHEN A. WALKER, for 
President:of the New York Board 
in oes and nd Pre at- 


gi 


Region te nies Sh abo 
the attendance has 


long a 


prominent teacher in 
ed one Year Ago to open s open a private 


has | 3 
of Grammar | } 
ut four years. 


a) 





DRSAS, 
We learn. Pint 


ace 


. 21, after a ses-|. 
"mer, aided 
‘Rathbun, 


sop 


his 
He 


——— 


with Daniel G. Dickinson, the distinguished United Sta 
Senator, who was for years by far the best stamapepeake 
in the Democratic y- During the war he was a pay. 
master in the U pinay On one occasion when the 
government was in arrears $0 (the troops and there wag 
much eau a Flip te nf ete Ba alker’s sympathy 
with the saying, “How much are 
ape aes Sa ge sete “About $25, ” “Tt I advance 
will po Da guarantee its payment?” said the pri. 
vate. ne be glad to do so,” replied the paymaster, 
He was soon Ae a check for that amount, ed Eias 
Howe, and the money was at once forthcoming, to the 


rt have set up in their beautify! 
park by the sea, side Or ale side with their matchless soldiers’ 
monument, a statue to — dpa Vinventor, this chivalrous 
private in the Union Arm 
After the war, Mr. ‘Wal er commenced the ee ractice of 
law in this city, > steadily arose to the top of his profes. 
sion. His is commanding, his features striking, his 
voice disti: his action among and he pomerne the oner. 
ous and delicate duties of President of the Board with great 
a. 
man understands the merits and defects of our mag. 


by HE tery and costly school system better than he. His 


sition brings him naturally in contact with many mecee, 
op yw tay Ten oe 
now or, he su ot-p 

against the wiles of Cupid. elites — 


Dr. ROBERT B. KEYSER, assistant teacher in Grammar 


—r No. 9, has attended two courses of lectures in Paris 


and contemplates a third. 


ONE - the most attractive and intellectual faces in the 
of Education J that of the new Democratic erember, 
Mr: CHARLES CRAR He was born in Salem 


although a resident of this city for thirty years. in cant 


life he was a printer, but changed’to law, and has attaine 
wealth and distinction in his jy rofession. He is the author 
S *s Practice,” a well-known and valuable lav. 
He was for twelve years a trustee in the Twelfth 
Wand, and endeared himself to the teachers by sympathy 
with them in their trials, and by uncompromising hatred 
of injustice. His mind 18 pre-eminently judicial. Having 
ogee been a for Or jndge of the aan Court by 
tag tined one to wear the 
4 Heh dhs ey came been associated th Mr. Dari- 
of the Fifth Avenue Hotel in an extensive real estate 
= rprise, known as Chester Hill. He has no children. 


ONE of'the most active members of the Methodist Church 
and the Democratic party in this city is Mr. ANDREW l. 
SoULARD, the accomplished chairman of the Twelfth Ward 
Board of Trustees. é is a native Sa New York, President 


of the Sterling Fire Insurance Company, and a prominent 
member of the Was on eg C Cutare Club. He is 
een ae Le et = party, and his name has been 

prominently mentioned on with the Mayoralty 


of this hg He is oon patie ot peaeier, and ade 


—< Ss in the gift of his fellow citizens, 

<b tee, he would make a good mayor, con- 

his naine Aten or fill any other m for which 
name has frequently been mention 


AMONG the 120 school trustees of New York there is none 
‘more peeved and respected than Mr. JAMES R. Cummine, 
| President of the Twenty-second Ward Board of Trustees. 
York in oie if we mistake not, he early came to New 
ork a commenced his career as office-boy in the famous 
of Brown, Hall, Vanderpoole & Co. He is nowa 
sn member of this firm, said to have the largest 
and most. lucrative law practice in New York. He has 
worked himself up pene by his abilities. His word has 
always been as his bond. He has a large head but 
larger heart, and is known to scores of toiling, struggling 
teachers as “ the true and the tender hearted.” 





NEWS OF THE WEEE. 





Canton, China, has been visited by a severe flood. Over 

ten thousand persons have been drowned, thousands are 

completely destitute, the rice and silk crop are nearly 

= Ng pestilence threatens to follow the subsidence of 
e water, 


A cyclone struck Charleston, S. C., Aug. 25, demolishing 
the entire river front, ete I many of the buildings, and 
doing severe damage’ to the rp ey The sea broke in and 
washed out flagstones and gs, and smashed doors and 
windows. The lower part of the town, it is said, appears 
as ifa tic razor had been drawn over it, shaving « own 
wharf-sheds and pier-heads, and sending the mass of debris 
afloat in the harbor. 

Queen Victoria has sent a special envoy to the Sultan to 
confer with him u the tian question. She says 
she hopes to help the Sultan to establish a government in 
Egypt conducive canals to the Sultan’s rights, the happi- 
ness ot the Egyptians, and the interest of England and the 

‘tin 

Meetings continue to be held in yy = protesting against 
the seizure.of the Caroline Islands: Germany stil! declares 
that she _— no intention to interfere in ony other country’s 
rights, and that if an examination into in’s claim on 
the islands should mt prove satisfacto: ny? Le @ will submit 
the dispute to the arbitration of some endly power. 


The small-pox is reported 'to be on the decrease 
in Montreal. In St: Jean Baptiste village compulsory vac- 
cination was abandoned on account of the prejudice of the 
igaorant, but-in most places there is wera ei aeople to be 
vi 


The Czar has been a visit to the Emperor Francis 

2rte tear bu Re bee wi bo ment of it must have been sadly marred 

wf wsery danger. Every ible precaution 

tat Souhy’ be thought of was taken, and the Czar himsel! 

suggested several others. He has one faithful watcher that 

he can put confidence in, and that is a large mastiff thal 

¢ | has been trained as a sa body gare and watches beside his 
master’s conch every night. 

There ee I in the number of cholera cases 12 

last w A di states that the disease ha 


cca colton aaa Spested sre 
citement, aatnd rs. also $ 
= to Gibraltar, and the probability is that it will reach this 


To thiwoughly y cure scrofula, it is necessary to strike 
Told, | gpk root of the evil. This is exactly what 
oo Md pean upon the bi 








sl sae Serre Sot it of impurities, and leaving 
Wet vee © saint of Seeotuln in the Shal Bald. 
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LETTERS. also assist in the ing process, and hence the de-| subject for half a dozen little (Monday morning) talks 
: ae See np Bey (3) Bri tho Kuahastihe before pete in ~onaee dwell upon the temp- 
A . conductors t ; one armatures by | tations and influences that have been brought to bear 
Please give @ plan for using a globe in yam » E.T. inst it a ot which has been | upon that unfortunate man since he was an innocent 


[A globe may be made one of the most useful piece® 
of school furniture ; it may be also one of the most use 
less. Tobe useful it must (i) be to the pupil a picture 
If he thinks of it as a globe of wood it 
will be of no more benefit to him than any other piece 


of the earth, 


of wood, (2) The ecliptic must be clearly 
relation to the 
stood. (3) The tion of the axis of 
ecliptic and the sun must be known. 

clear the cause of the chan 
relation of the revolution of t 
day and night must be seen. This Jesson is not as 
understood as many imagine. (5) The globe must 
made to reproduce in imagination all the motions of 


earth; in other words, it must be the real earth in minia- 
ture. The teaching of the globe, properly, trains the 

and generalization 
It is too often 
t a globe remains a useless article of furni- 
ture becaure teachers do not make an effort to use if. | 5. 
In most of our geographies there are directions that will 
help young teachers in Jearring how to use this impor- 


imagination, judgment, com mn, 
—most ig Sten faculties of the mind. 
the case 


tant piece of apparatus.—A. | 


When was the first oil well sunk in the United States 
T. M. G. 


[At Titusville, on Oil Creek, in the winter of 1858-9 
Col, E. L. Drake te; 


was not struck until August 26, 1859.—B,] 


What is the best method of teaching a omer dew 


their letters ? 


[The best way to teach them is not to teach them. 


The primary class has no use for the names of 


Their business is to know the names and meaning of 
words, and to be able to write them. Of course, they 
have to make the letters as they do this, but it is not nec- 


essary for them to know their names. Later on, throu 


the incidental mention of these characters by the teacher 
when correcting the writing or in the pronunciation of 


words, they learn the names. Wherever this 


seen 

uator, the axis, et boise. Sates. 
globe to blished i nited 

This will make |"" ease 

of the seasons. (4) The 

globe to the sun causing 


f 
te 


Fr. 


~w 


n boring for perce, but the oil 


(1) Which are, in the order of their desirability, the 
seven states in the Union the moet desirable to live 
in? (2) Which, in the order of their merit, are the ten 
best weekly and monthly newspapers and magazines 

States ? Cc. D. 


[These questions are most difficult to answer. Col- 
orado is said to be excellent for consumptives, but death 
those having heart disease. New York City is a good 
for one who has money and knows how to use it, 
an exceedingly bad place for one who don’t know 
ow to take care of himself. Western New York isa 
graad place for the farmer who owns his land. He can 
raise all the temperate fruits and grains in abundance, 
but the changes of the weather are sudden and severe. 
Minnesota has a clear, bracing atmosphere, is entirely 





free from malaria, and the cold—when it commences— 
continuous and dry. The winters are delightful. 
lowa is a paradise for farmers who wish to raise corn 

in abundance and live among a highly moral, educated 

and restive people. Southern California has the | 
most delightful climate in the United States, but it is a| 
‘* great way off.” All the states have their drawbacks | 
and attractions. It is impossible to answer the first 

question definitely. (2) The second question is almost | 
ashard. What kind of news rs does C. D. mean?) 
Political, religious, educati . story, banking, agricul- | 
pore, MA Tul. Ta re department nore are | 
**the t” an e rest. ews and maga-| 
zines in our quumtes en of all Sau; There is the | 
Herald, the World, the Tribune, Times, Harper's, | 
the Century, Popular Science Monthly, Lippincott’s, are | 
among the best—yes, the best. Others are good. Among | 
educational journals for the live, working, progressive | 
common school teacher none are more helpful than the | 
N. Y. Schoo. JOURNAL and TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE. | 
There are others more helpful to the high school and | 
college teacher. Among papers and magazines it must | 
be confessed that de gustibus non est disputandum. | 
(See Webster.)—A.] 


been pursued, it has been found that by the time the 


pupil had any use for the name of the letter he had 
learned it without any valuable time having been spent 
in learning it.—B. | ’ 


What marks the division between the Atlantic and 


Indian Oceans? Also, between the Pacific ang man 


[The meridian of the Cape of Gcod Hope ; the merid- 
ian of Cape Leeuwin on the 
tralia.—B.] ye 


1) Where was the Battle of Beaningty mn f 2 
Wh» were Commanders-in Chief of the Fetal Army 


during the Civil War? 


[(1) In Bennington townsnle, in the southwestern 
of Bennington courity, Vt. Tt was fought by a’body 
the New Hampshire militia and a detachment of Bi 


goyne’s army under Col. Baum. No trace now remains | ¢Xbaustive. 


to indicate the precise locality. (2) There were several: 
= McClellan, Burnside, Hooker, Meade, and Grant. 





(1) Is Lieut. A. W. Greeley a relative of Horace Gree- 


ley? (2) Is Jno, C, Fremont living? If so, where? 
ticians cea, 


Name twelve of the greatest men (politici 
now l.ving in the United States, B. W, K, 


(1) He is not. (2) He is still living; resides at New 
York in winter, and Mt. Desert, Me., in summer. (3) 
Twelve men who have a wide reputation for qualities 
which people admire are named below, but t6 say that 
all of these more true greatness than maby 
others comparatively little known, would not be trué : 
James Russell Lowell, Gen, W. T, Sherman, John G. 
Whittier, Wm. M. Evarts, James B. Eade, Ji . Fre- 
mont, Thomas A. Edison, Oliver Wendall Holmes, Gep. 
Philip Sheridan, Henry M. Stanley, Cyrus W, Field, Ed- 
ward Everett Hale. | 


(1) Some histories give the Vice-President’s sa at 
$10,000, and others at $8,000 ; which is correct? «2) t 


is a weed ? S.C. M. 
{(1) Ut is $10,000. (2) A plant that is useless and 
troublecome, Webster places tobacco under this head. 


eral kingdom ? 
{It belongs to the mineral kingdom.—B,] 


Does water belong to the animal, vegetable, or min- 
Lat 


‘l) In what book can I learn most about the Physical 
Geography of the United States; and in what book all 
about the physical geography of the Sta 
York ? (2) When forests are removed from the 
of rivers, why do the rivers frequently overflow : 
banks ? Thir, in substance, is one of the Regent's 
questions, (3) Please tell me how to start a Holtz ma- 
chine. L. M. W. 
ot ih, you eh fuller ener on we 

sical geographies give, one o large 
peedias, Eoaktanions Johnson 
the sources of streams are removed, there remains no- 
to prevent the water, in time of heayy 
thaws, from rushing down the bills and sw the 
Streams. Where trees are present absorb 1 of. 
the moisture, the leaves on the in, the. ; 


southwest coast of Aut- 


of New | poles 


’s. (2) If the forests near | possible, get 


What is the proper work for a teacher’s institute? 
Our Superintendent took a new departure last year. 
repared a list of questions on the common branches 
of study, published them in advance, and then formed 
the teachers of the institute into a class and heard them 
recite these lessons during a five-days’ session. This 
year we are to have a continuation of this work. 
1 maintain that the proper work of the institute is 
Normal training, and I have asked that at the comin 
institute the attendance of thirty or forty school-chil- 
dren be secured, and that the time of the institute be 
apportioned out to the different teachers, who shall 
reogh children in the different grades, under the super- 
on and criticism of 1 competent normal school in- 
structor; thus giving us some practical instruction 
oe eae can be obtai nowhere else outside of a norma! 
schuol. 
Teachers’ inations here are very searching and 
o-thirds of the experienced teachers 
from other states who enter our examinations fail to 
eg ee ete rey ne ogy a od 
t- owledge, if we anything, it is 
science of teaching what we know. Less than half of 
us came from normal schools; then shouldn’t the in- 
stitute be a short normal school? In his circular letter 
to the teachers this year, our superintendent saye, ‘‘ This 
institute is not intended as a normal.to instruct teach- 
ers in the principles which they are supposed already 
to know. If I bad an idea that any of the teachers re- 
vired that sort of dnll, | would promptly take steps to 
ve his certificate cancelled, if possible. R. J. 8. 


[We agree with you as to the character of work that 
should be done at institutes. Any teacher who knows 
€nough about the common branches to obtain a certifi- 
cate from any respectable commissioner, can get along 
as far as the teaching of these is concerned, but she 
will frequently be at a loss as to methods of presenting 
these subjects, and on questions of government and dis— 
cipline. These are the subjects that should be taken 
up at institutes. This subject will be further discussed 
in future. —B.} 


(1) Why did the Puritans persecute the Quakers? (2) 
What proofs are there that the earth is an oblate sphe- 
roid ? Cc. 0. D, 


“ 


[ (1) The Puritans had a charter to the land and a right 
to say who should occupy it. They preferred that no 
one who differed i from them in their religious 
belief should mix in with them, and perhaps lead their 
children into what they considered wrong doctrines. 
(2) The polar diameter is considerably less than the 


equatoiial diameter, and the length of a degree of lati- 
tude is much smaller near the equator than near the 


How. would you deal with a child who has told a 
faleehood ? A. J. 

[Rev. Hiram Orcutt, LL.D., in his book upon school- 
keeping, mentions such an instance, and says: ‘‘ At 
some suitable time let the sinfulness and evil conse- 





such a ‘‘ Princess. 
out. 


we will answer if we can. 


boy in the home and in the school, to change his char- 
acter and make him a murderer. Group the vices in 
which he has indulged, lying, stealing, swearing, drink- 
ing, and show the influence they have had upon him in 
forming his now ruined character.”—B, } 





Please mention some subjects for evening lectures 
that will be enjoyable as wel) as instructive to voung 
people from twelve to twenty. Cc. 8. 


[Almost every department of knowledge affords 
numerous subjects of this class. Only a few are men- 
tioned below ; they will suggest others, The general 
characteristic should be the answer to every-day ques- 
tions, such as young people are frequently asking. 
The Cause of Day and Night; The Cause of the 
Seasons ; Eclipses; Tides; Comets: Meteors ; Phases 
of the Moon ; What to Eat; Why we Need Pure Air; 
What kind of Clothing to Wear, and How it Should be 
Made ; Why Plants Bloom; The Office of the Parts of 
a Flower ; Curiosities of Plant Life ; of Animal Life ; 
Machinery (the way different kinds of machinery oper- 
ate); Electric Lights; Electric Attraction and Repul- 
sion ; Causes of Thunder and Lightning, etc. A spe- 
cialist or an enthusiast upon any of these subjects will 
usually be glad to talk about them, and will be more 
certain to interest others in them because of his enthu- 
siasm.—B. } 


(1) What Queen of England twice set a price on the 
head of her brother? (2) What country tekes its name 
from the size of its inhabitants’ feet? (3) What country 
receives its name from its geographical position. 

H 


[ (1) Queen Anne. (2) Patagonia, a large or clumsy 
foot, named by Magelien from the supposition that the 
inhabitants had very large feet. (8) Norway (north 
way, direction, or ccuntry).—B.] 


At a recent school meeting, where only six were 
present, four of them arranged to elect a trustee. The 
elected a young man who is no tax-payer, lives wi 
relatives, and pays no rent, Is it necessary to call an- 
other meeting, or can he hold his office? K. K. 

As the New York law now is, no person can hold a 
school office who is nota voter at a school meeting. 
The qualifications of a voter were stated in the JouRNAL 
of Aug. 29.—A.] 


ANSWERS. 
19. We will call it noon when the sun is over the 


meridian of the place where the traveler is; for that is 
noon to him. 


Suppose they start at ‘“‘noon.” They will meet 180° 


from Greenwich, 12 hours, by a good watch, after they 
start. Z. will have passed through the earth's shadow 
on his way, and will meet A. when the sun is over the 
meridian of 180° from Greenwich. 


Measuring the term day by what seems to him the 


setting and rising of the sun, irrespective of his watch, 
it will be noon of July 5th, because he has had one 
night. A. will simply keep pace with the apparent mo- 
tion of the sun west. 
way, 
Measuring the term day by his position relative to the 
sun, it is still ‘‘noon ” July 4th. D 


It will be noon tohim all the 
He will not find any evening and morning. 


28. Doubtful whether any book ever “ contained ” 
” Sbe would split the cover and fall 
Could not bind her with Samson’s green withes, 

If C. E. W. will tell us what he really wishes to know, 


28. A man being asked the time, said: “‘The time 
past noon is equal to } the time past midnight.” 

From midnight to noon are 12 hours. Add to 12 hours 
the number of hours past noon. We have the number 
of hours past midnight. } of which equal the number of 
hours past,noon ; then 5 times the number of hours past 
noon equal the number of hours past noon added to 12 
hours: then 4 times the number of hours t noon 
equal 12 hours, and } of 12 hours, or 3 three hours, are 
ees hence it is 3 P. M. 

gt 
Let <=number hours past noon, 
m r—124+2 
5 
5 xr—12+2 
42-12 
«2=8 hours past noon. 





QUESTIONS. 





63 What determines the boundaries of the zones? 


After what words in this selection should rhetorical 
pauses be 
* Art is long and time is fleeting, 
And the grave is not its goal.” G. E, P. 
64 Please give the meaning of the following sentence 
ees in Reed & Kelloge’s ‘‘ Higher Lessons in En- 
ish ”. 
“My nexing. in, Ronesath, like 
Orlando’s d, is a younger brother’s reve a 
A. F. 


65. Can “‘ perfect” be compared ? 
66, In the sentence “ I want books to read,” would 
“ books” or ** books to read” be the object. 

67, How would you analyze ‘‘ Writing notes is for- 
bidden” ? LH, T, 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 


A PRIMARY HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES FoR INTER- 
MEDIATE CLASSES. New York and Chicago: A. 8. 
Barnes & Co, 

At.no time has so much attention been paid to his- 
tory, as a branch of primary education, as at present. 
Our text-books in this department of study and teach- 
ing are growing better every year, and no second-rate 
book stands any. chance among the best schools. In 
fact, as to presswork, binding, type, and illustrations, 
as well as its literary material, no history is popular un- 
less it is thoroughly good. With these feelings, we take 
up this book, and we are gratified to find that it stands 
the most searching tests. Its paper is first quality, its 
illustrations are excellent, artistically drawn, and finely 
engraved, and its binding such as cannot be criticised. 
The pnblishers evidently knew on what market. they 
were putting this book, and carefully prepared for it. 

“The author does not attempt fizie writing. What is 
said isin a simple, easy style, giving the story of the 
essential facts of history, omitting all unimportant 
topics. The child is led to ses the origin and causes of 
events. For example, he knows at once the reasons why 
the French and Indian wars and the war of the Revolu- 
tion became necessary, and is led to be a real student 
of causes and effects before he knows it. Everything in 
this book depenis upon and centres around the story. 
This is as it ought to be, for the very soul of history de- 
pends upon the narrative. If this is clear, attractive, 
and properly arranged, the work is well done. On this 
one feature all depends. We have tried this little pook 
from all points of view,and find it to be excellent. There 
can be nothing in the way of its general adoption but a 
knowledge of its features. We think we betray no con- 
fidence when we say that its author is Mr. T. F. Don- 
nelly, of the well-known firm of A. 8. Barnes & Co. 
ScHOoL Eprrion or Hopason’s ERRORS IN THE USE OF 

THE ENGLISH. A Class-Book for Use in Schools, based 

on Hodgson’s “Errors in the Use of English.” Com- 

iled and Edited by J. Douglas Christie, B.A. New 
ork : D. Appleton.& Co. 1885. 175 cents. 

Dr. Hodgson’s excellent manual bas been so well ap- 
preciated that it has passed to a second edition within a 
few months, This was well deserved on account of its 
orderly presentation of the different classes of errors of 
speech, its wide range of examples, and its clear and 
correct explanation of principles, This book shows a 
surprising number of mistakes from writers of high 
reputation. It is not a collection of ordinary errors of 
speech as heard among people who make no pretensions 
to purity of diction, but a presentation of grammatical 
sins on the part of those who are writing continually 
and claim to know how to use our language correctly. 
In this edition the subject-matter has been entirely re- 
arranged,and by thorough subdivision made more readily 
serviceable for the uses of both teacher ard pupil. It can 
be made of great use in every school-room where pupils 
are taught to express themselves correctly. In fact, no 
teacher who attempts to correct errors in writing and 
talking can afford to be without this volume a single 
day, and we have no doubt all teachers who examine 
this book will concur in this opinion. 

Tue DanctnG Mania. By J. F.C. Hecker, M.D. No. 
72 of the “Humboldt Library of Science.” New 
York : J. Fitzgerald. 15 cents. 

The Dancing Mania of the Middle Ages is one of the 
most curious episodes in the history of mankind, whole 
villages, towns, and communities. being seized with an 
irresistible impulse to dance and leap about, and to 
wander up and down the whole of Europe, communi- 
cating their frenzy to the people wherever they wander- 
ed, The symptoms of this strange disorder, and the 
mad antics of its victims, are vividly portrayed by the 
author from contemporary annals, 

Ten NicHTs IN A Bark-Room. By T. 8. Arthur. Phila- 
delphia : Porter & Coates. New Edition, from New 
Electrotype Plates. 

Th’s story was one of the most powerful and effective 
books among pioneer temperance literature ; it made its 
author famous, and is so well known that little com- 
ment is called for. Suffice it to say that it portrays the 
horrors of intemperance in lurid colors, and ought to 
serve as a warning to the most wilful, if warnings were 
of any avail. 

A few months previous to his death, Mr. T, 8. Arthur, 
anxious that the work on which his reputation is found- 
ed should be the better preserved, arranged. with the 
present publishers for a new electrotype edition. Al- 
though the author was not spared to see the fulfilment 
of his wish, there can be no question that for the first 
time in many years ‘‘Ten Nights in a Bar-Room” can 
be had printed from new type on good paper and hand- 
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some binding, fitted alike for the library book shelves 
or as a gift. 

Liprrncot?’s ScrENCE SERizs. Lessons In CHEMIS- 
TRY. By William H. Greene, M.D., Professor of Chem- 
bag | in the Phila. Central High School, Philadelphia : 

Lippincott & Co. 


This is a well-printed volume of 350 pages, on the ba- 
sis of the new chemistry, and full of easy experiments, 
tried with simple apparatus. Theonly objection we find 
to this book is common to all chemistries, viz., they 
tell toomuch, An example of thisis found on the ninth 
page, where the author says that ‘“‘ mercuric oxide isa 
heavy red powder,” a fact the pupil can easily discover 
for himself, This criticism is not to be understood to 
be in reference to this book, but applies with greater 
force to all the school texts placed in the hands of pu- 
pils. 

This book is remarkably full and accurate. The au- 
thor is evidently a teacher of experience and skill. 
What he says is expressed in simple, easily understood 


language, and the experiments are carefully selected. | 


No teacher can go astray if he carefully follows the 
course laid down. In nodepartment of study is teaching 
so good as in chemistry. It has become eminently a 
science of experiment and observation. The learners 
are thrown upon their own resources, and the result is 


wonderful mental growth and interest. This is as it | [ier ytories trom Roman 
M.A. In pliable cloth. NewYork: ee lan & Co. 


should be. This admirable volume is eminently calcu- 
lated to develop the powers of the mind and prepare 
the students for further investigations in more mature 
life, and under more favorable laboratory circum- 
stances. 


A MaIpEN ALL FORLORN, i= Other Stories. By the 
Duchess. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 50 
cents. 


Beside the story giving title to the book, are seven 


others of varying length, yet all coming under ‘the | D- 


heading of Short Stories. Each displays the author’s 
peculiar vivacity in narration and dialogue, and her 
other virtues of style, as also her faults, She seems at 
times addicted to verbosity over very trivial matters, 
but in spite of this her stories are pleasing. Without 
any pretension of being profound, she yet reveals with 
an apparent lightness, love of the deep and tender emo- 
tions of humanity. The story, ‘* A Passive Crime,” is 
the longest in the book; it has an ingenious plot, al- 
though its situations are somewhat conventional. 

“ Zara” is a short sketch, one of the best things in the 

book, original and very touching. 

TEMPERANCE SCHOOL BOOKS, most approved, are the 
following : 

Hyaienic PHysioLoay, for High Schools. By Joel 
Dorman Steele, Ph.D. 

TEMPERANCE PHYSIOLOGY FOR YOUNG PEOPLE, for Inter- 
mediate Schools, Prepared under the direction of the 
Scientific Department of the National Woman's Chris- 
tian Temperance Union, and indorsed by A. B. 
Palmer, M.D., LL.D. 

THE CHILD’s HEALTH Primer, for Primary Schools. 
Prepared under the same direction. 

Pepmee™ AND HYGIENE. By Joseph C. Hutchinson, 

THE Laws oF Heattnu. By Joseph C. Hutchinson, M.D. 

THE ECLECTIC PHYSIOLOGY. By Eli F. Brown, M.D. 


THE ELEMENTS OF PHYSIOLOGY AND Hyaienz. By R. 
T. Brown, M.D. 


How WE Live. By James Johonnot and Eugene Bou- 
ton, Ph.D. 


AN ABRIDGMENT OF THE HYGIENIC PHYSIOLOGY. By 
Joel Dorman Steele, Ph.D. 


MAGAZINES. 

The Magazine of American History for September is 
a number of extraordinary and vital interest. It opens 
with an admirable steel portrait of General Grant, in 
military uniform, and its leading paper treats of the] p 
‘ Historical Associations of General Grant’s Resting | 4¢!phia 
Place,” at Riverside Park. This timely article, in re- 
sponse to the popular demand for precisely the informa- 
tion it contains, is from the pen of the editor, who is 
also the well-known author of the standard ‘ History of 
the City of New York.” ‘Tributes to General Grant,” 
from eminent sources, complete the general contents of 
one of the strongest and best numbers ever issued of 
this rapidly advancing periodical. The illustrations of 
old houses at Riverside Park add greatly to its perma- 


nent value, 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


the Temperance Century Has Made Certain,” by Rev. 
Wilbur F. Crafts. It gives in a compact and inexpen- 
sive form the facts and lessons of the first century of 
the temperance conflict just closing. 


The Against 
rr Notes by Isaac Flagg. Boston: Gi 


A book is in press for issue in a few days, on ‘‘ What a4. 


Sept. 5, 1885. 


ture in color or in black and white. Exquisite winter 
scenes from his brush are among Prang’s forthcoming 
publications. ‘Tender in treatment and faithful in senti- 
ment; they are as valuable as studies for amateurs as 
for their legitimate intention as giff cards, Boston : L. 
Prang & Co. 





PAMPHLETS, CATALOGUES, & ‘eb RECEIVED, 


New York and Conscription ? 1863. Jas. B. N 
pe G. P. Putonnn’ “s —ipens ' BY 2 


The Education of Man. By Frederick Froebel. 
A. Lovell & €o. 
The Journals of — C. G. Gordon. Boston: Houghton, 
— Pad Anna Laurens Dawes. Boston: 


Mifflin & Co. Price 
How We Are Govern 
D. Sj endbin Price $1.50. 
Sra as oe e sete from an American 


ert } ay Porter. ‘New York: 


New York: 


rs. Compiled 7s. N. Stearns 
blication apes. 


Pionee' 
Now York: — ei Pui 


The Reading Club and Handy Speaker. Edited Geo. M. 
Baker. Boston: Lee & Shepard. Paper. 15 cents. sa 
The Hunter’s Hand Book. By “An Old Hunter.” Boston: Lee 
Shepard. 
Seven Thebes of schylus, with an Introduction 
nn & Co. $1.10. 
Nemesis; or, Tinted Vapors. J. Maclaren Cobban. New 
vou D. Appleton & Co. Paper. cent . 
Mex yd Classics: Cesar, Invasion of Britain, by W. Welch, 
., and C. G. Duffield, M.A. ; les, A. S. 


5 + G, BE. J A.. Vv. 
eich, M.A., and C. G. Duffield, 
and Practice of Teachi 
mbridge: University —4 
Home Studies. A book of Language Lessons. 
Wheeler. Andover, Mass.: W.H. Wheeler, 15 cents. 


Pe Statue of Liberty Enli mogen the World. ys gi by 
rte Bartholdi. Nor Review. 


hee Edw. Thring. 
By W. H. 


M.A. 


way By Daniel wine: LUD. New reat 7. Fitz- 
a, 


The High rN rin Reader. By Julius Eichberg. Boston: 
Ginn, Heath & Co. $1.05. 


Boy Life in the U.8. Navy. By H.H. Clark, U.8.N. Boston: 
Lothrop & Co. 


Alaska ; its Southern Coast 4 te Bitian Archi By E. 
Ruhman Scidmore. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. oe d 


Prue Aug China. By Robt. K. Douglas. edit = 4 Lothrop & 


Viueydtdes. Translated by B. Jowett, M.A. Boston: D. 
ard Classic Atlas for ‘ee ns Colleges. New York: 
Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & $2.50 
Practical Work in the vt ta os Part III. Object Lessons 
be enge New York: A: Lovell & Co. $1.0), 
p Might je = s Bar-Room and What I Saw There. By T. 
iphia: Porter & Coates. 

Semeur Songs. (Two copies.) Compiled and Edited by Wm. 
H. Hills. Cambridge, Mase.: Moses King. Paper. 50 cents. 
George Eiiot’s Poetry and Other Studies. Rose Elizabeth 
Cieveland. New York: funk & Wagnalls. Cloth. $1.50. 

An Old Maid’s Paradise. By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. Boston : 
m4. te Mifflin & Co. Paper. 50 cents. 

aes Child’s P ~~ Primer.. For Primary Classes. New York : 
Six Lectures upon School Hygiene. Boston: Ginn & Co. Mail- 
ing price 88 cents. 

Marmion Sir Walter Scott, Bart Edi with N b 
Ward Bolte A.M, Boston: Picknor & One se some Notes, by 
Howard’s Elementary Ao, ic. By Chas, L. ~~ New 
York: Potter, Ainswort 

Tablet No. 5. mae sth or Script Spelling Blanks and 
Standard Composition Book. New York: Potter, Ainsworth & Co. 
Lives of Poor Boys who Became oe Femeue. By Sarah K, Bolton. 
Boston: T. Y. Crowell & Oo. $1.50, 

Bipfongareen ( my A jf Sollection of Songs and Sapeee < Com- 
Fate Arvenged Sor and Primary Schools. By 
50. booed Ww Ha Boston: Oliver Diteon & Co. Price. « cloth, 


Y welt ais Hero, U. 8. Grant. Edited ay me Chaplin, with 
Personal | Maminincences Pees ur 3 Jemte | Benton Fremont. Bos- 


ton: D. Lo 
Wonder Stories of Science. ies D. N. Beach, Amanda B. 
Brown, and others. Bo-ton. 


_— Pr tee y f Cor Gaon. 6i.8 oa 
—— Heathcoate's By Ro = N. Carey. Philadelphia 
J. B. Lippincott & Co. "Goth: 


-.' Maiden an Toros and Other S ld By oon Duchess.” 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. Cloth. 50 cen 
“O Tender Dolores.” 


i ae Duchess.” Phedelphia J.B. 
Lippincott & Co. Cloth. 


Lady with the Rubies. From the German of E. Mariitt. 
lated by 3, 4- L, Wister. Philadelphia: J, B. Lippincott 


Tranela' 
&Co. Cloth. $1.25. 
Hodgson’s Errors tn the Use of re: Edited by J. Douglas 

&Co. Cloth. 75 cenis. 


Christie, B.A. New York: D. A 


Up sa Sy Club; or, a aid Kovights of the White 
Round I. By Edw. A. Rand. aes _— Phillips & Hun 


Bow and Complete B d German- i Pocket 
pr aes A ete AAS FL Tafel and LH. Tafel, A.B. Phila- 


Zoologic Whist and Zoonomia. By Hyland C. Kirk. New York: 
McLoughlin Bros. 
oe ee eee. Chicago: 8. C. Griggs & Co. 


After 2" 
Cloth. 
wove heer Names, with iy" Jatornretation. By Stephen G. 
Boyd. York, Pa: Published by the Author. 
Ceesar’s Gallic War, with min tetnang Edited by J. H. and W. 
F. Allen and J. B. G: Geosponsh. Revised by H. P. Judson. Boston: 
Ginn & Co. Cloth. $1.35. 


Haskins’ Common Sense Class Record. BY Chas. mJ} —y 
Columbus, Ohio: Published by the Author. 
The New Gymnastics for for Me. Women, and ne alg ‘By ‘Dio 
: Clarke Bros. Cloth. $1.50 


Lewis, A.M., 
Practical Astronomy as “Applied and Navigation. 
By C. L. Doolittle. New Yor Wiley & Se Clo Cloth. $4.00. 


Students’ Manual of Exercises f or Translating in nat . 
Lodeman, M.A. New York: G. P. Putnam’s . Cloth. 





HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
FOR WAKEFULNESS. 
Dr. Wa. P. CLoruirr, Buffalo, N. Y., says: ‘‘I pre- 
scribed it for a Catholic priest, who was a hard stu- 





W. H. Gibson, whose delicate work is so familiar to 





us all, is equally successful in his interpretation of na- 


dent, for wakefulness, extre ne nervousness, etc. He 
reports great benefit.” 
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Wauitz the Union troops-were march- H 
ing, throngh a Maryland. town. during SYSPEPSIA BOOKS which Teachers must have 
Lee's invasion some CHILDREN’S 
broke into a » and as ore of them DYSPEPS A By Mus. tn Contatning Dialogues. 
issued forth, a loaf of bread on Does not get well of itself; it requires careful, per- Speeches, Charades, Black 
his bayonet, an Irish soldier cried out :| | sistent attention and a remedy that will assist nature baa nodes, ote. 
“ Liftinint! Liftinint! be jabers there on Reve Be ape ban an SD See tainments. 1 vol., i¢mo. boards. Price, 50 cts. 
goes a man wid the staff of life on the| | (en ee ee Le after toying many) | SRBIBITI N DAYS. 
point of death. “sure cures” without benefit, found that Tapleeux, + Blackboard : ete 
FREDDY went to Sunday-school. He 9 ril High Schools. “I vol. lomo, boards "Price, 80 cents. 
tetnee ome = ng Sa How is this, nee hit the = ann ry et nr} ar rgremnerapend Written and collected Mas Loows Pouioce, 
dy? You have going to Sunday- Among the agonies e are Principal 
pA for some time and have never yet oe clr roar after os ms. anapaton — — ‘eshingten. 2 vel, beards. Pulse 
brought home a’ good ticket: J am reall memes So tom gSeccnghed oP gy Saggy cHA mS AND F 4 
as of you.” “Papa,” said the cul | [  jental depression, nervous irritability and sleepless- posure Orne, boards. Price 60. 
prit, “I—I'll bring-home a ticket! * —~ 4. If you are discouraged be of good cheer and try PULAR AM ae 
next Sunday, if I have to hook it !” (| "~Garsaperilla, 1t has cured hundreds, is wil || For School end Home, with sea 
Cine pG . FU give ita fair chance. Prepared only THE NEw D 
‘ Hatio!” said a policeman the other} | »7C,1.HOOD &CO., Lowell, Mass. Price $1.00, By ©. M. Bammows. 1 vol. i¢mo., boards. Price 
night to Brown. “ aze you sitting eecececececoeooeoone MANUAL OF GYMNASTIC EXERCISES 
oa here > the one 73? Why ve le = —_ By Gary, W. seen, Snes of Boston Schools. 
into t ~ - . 
op No,” responded Browns “1-| SCHOOL DIRECTORY. — | .5z.z. soe a ty sat, nomen vets. cae 





hic—haven’t lost the key. I’ve—hic—lost 


mitre LA PORTE KINDERGARTEN) pease oes rnp, setter onsiors | Bocas 
When yuu visit or leave New. York City, aeve are 
siefatiye rand Caton Hote, nite Grand TRAINING SCHOOL. Princes, Authors & Statesmen of Our Time. 


a cost of one million 


at $1 and upwards 
Sian. Baraioe Reskeurant 


elevated railroad to all depots. ies can live|circularsto Mrs. EUDORA HAILMAN, 
‘or less money at Grand Union Hotel La Porte. Ind. 
than at any first-class hotel in the city. ’ 


This school offers superior advantages to ladies 
who desire to become Kindergartners. Send for 


HENRY A. YOUNG & ©O., 





James T. Fracos, E.P. Wurtz, Canon Fanaa, 
yy ARCHIBALD Forsegs, Louise CHANDLER MOULTON, 
PUAMRE TARTS 
Eprrep sy JAMES PARTON. 
Reyal Svo, with over 60 Illustrations, $3.75 





“* AND so you have received a divorcee 
from that vagabond husband of yours, 
Mrs. Smith ?” 

“ Yes, I am glad to say that I have.” 

“Didn’t you feel quite overpowered 
when you heard the dectsion of the 


ns. 8. Harris and Miss F. SCHWEDLER, 
addrees and 
ance to 




















pals. 
CScuwanurn, 186 West S4th St, NY | Geteune Ohariee augator and Dean Stanley ot 
estminster Abbey. 


The New York Kindergarten Normal Class | sss. Teammate getvely of babies 


will open.on Oct. 2nd. 1885. at 7 East 14th BT 








* 
‘nudge ?” for Co ‘ associate and col He see Thac . ait- 
Not exactly. I felt sort of unman- Mspecal Brilt for Backward 4 Bor’. single or dou: and ihe ifustrious as Victor Hugo, as be scuuaialane 
ned, 80 to hed SWITHIN'G-SHORTLIDGE (Harvard 4. Bana A.M.) | 73, Prescott, Willis, Whittier, Beaconsfield, 
Glaastone Rogeaiey. and many others, are de- 
iy SY aa ty 
TEACHERS INDERGARTNERS. TRAINED | ssa nis uresnsteaniien a 
Young Ladies, and Gentlemen, .|"*“sri%e Nona Schoo, Oswego, N.Y.) nn ompesnon snd sometins peas 
CAN LEARN THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 
’ 13 Astor Place, New York. 
BOOK KEEPING | JEWEITS "2" [PEOPLE'S LINE 
oF >. 
BY CORRESPONDENCE, : ImpuRE WATER —ernaMEns— 
Is A GHORT TINE ABD AT TRIFLING COMR, with fling of DREW and DEAN RICHMOND 
Ror cotati of plan, oGiees W MN, Bors. al clean, pars, and health The Poralar Passeager Evening Line 
chat: of one-third of ‘Sose Leaves NEW YORK for ALBANY tt Pier 41 
OUR SCHOOL AIDS eet system “for v4 pane bese o the North River, foot of Canal Street every day at 
190 pretty chrome cards, 50 large ‘beautiful TA Ie page book of tet © Finkete sold and checked to ali points, 
chromo merit and 12 chromo excelsior to all on | North, East and W: Leave ALBANY for 
si, tice, poroe,G2 bal ee We S00 new denugne ye Sew YOUR, at Pat 
merit, credit, birthday, Easter. Dp. John C. Jewett & Sons, New York Central and Hudson River Railroad 
remem christmas, New Weer, Burrai<, N. ¥. Tickets good for Passage and Stateroom berths. 
sertpture. and gift cards at & 10, 15, 90 and ‘ate. per J. H. ALLAIRE, Genera! Ticket Agent. 
trdet_sample send any amount you Wish, stating M. B. WATERS 
Siachet andl bhadn of apeGs wanted, and we will caret — > 
plese. taken. Five Art Pus. Co., WamRER, Pa General Passenger Agent, Pier 41 N.R., N. ¥ 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 





| A COMPLETE PHETORIC, 


By Prof. A. H. WELSH. 
Retail Price, - - - - 


Fifth Edition now ready of 


DEVELOPMENT of ENGLISH LIT- 
ERATURE and LANGUAGE. By 
Prof, A. H. Welsh. 


University Edition, 1 vol., Unabrid: 
Retail Pri a 


$1.50. 


rice, - - 
Library Edition, 2 vole., Crown Octavo 
Cloth, Retail Price,  - $4. 


No other work on English Literature from 

the American press recieved such un- 

most universal pruise. It has 

been introduced in Yale College, Hamilten 

College, Madison Usiversity, Vanderbilt 

University, and in many other Colleges, Aca- 
demies, High Schools, ete. 


WELSH’S ESSENTIALS OF EN- 
GLISH, Retail Price, $1.50. 
“ The best thing published for higher classes in 


Grammar. For the private student it is 
worth its weigit in gold.” 


—Supt. McMillan, Youngstown, O. 
WELSH’S ESSENTIALS OF GEO- 
METRY. 


* Welsh’s Geometry is used in the Seminary and 
of it I cam speak with unqualified delight.”— 
Miss E. D. Sewail, Prin. of Young Ladies” Semi- 
nary, Freeboid, N. J. 

“ It isa grand book, and merits the high praise 
it receives."—J. M. Smith, Supt. of Schools, Dan- 
bury, Conn. 


CHITTENDEN’S ELEMENTS OF 
ENGLISH COMPOSITION, 
Tenth Edition, Retail Price, 90c. 


“A model work. The only form of instruc- 
tion in composition that has yielded with us any- 


~ | thing like substantial results. ”—W.S. F , , 
y : erry, Supt 


Schools, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Maertzs’s New Method for the 
study of English Literature, Re- 
4 el © e $1.00 
Bacon's Manual of Gesture, 
Raymond’s Orator’s Manual, 1.50 
Winachell’s Geological Excur- 


1.50 

Cross’s Eclectic Short Hand, 2.00 

Mahan’s Mental Philosophy, 1.60 
Welsh's Essentials of Geome- 

try, - - - - - 1.50 


Jones’s ist Lessons in Latin, 1.25 
Jones's Latin Prose Composi- 


mar, 1.00 
"Grammaror Diclonary, Part {, .75 
Part lI, 1.85 





Correspondence Invited. 
LIBERAL TERMS for INTRODUCTION, 
Any of our books wiil be mailed, post- 
paid, on receipt of price by 


S$.C. GRIGGS & CO. 





PUBLISHERS, CHICAGO. 








(GRAND COMBINATION! 


Consolidation of 


TREASURE-TROVE 


—-AND— 


PUPIL’S COMPANION, 


Into One Large Magazine of 32 pages, combining the best 
and most attractrre features and departments of each. i 


It is Devoted to the Best Interests of Young People in School and Out. 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED, INTERESTING, AND INSTRUCTIVE. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE $1.00 A YEAR; SINGLE COPY 10 CENTS. 


THOUSANDS OF TEACHERS from all over the country have subscribed for 
these magazines when they were published ly, and have said they ‘‘ would 
not do without them for more than dou the price ;” now the magazines are 
combined into a beautiful INustrated Monthly, which is worth many times the 
value of each separately, at only $1.00 per year. . 


32 Pages of Reading Matter in every Number. 


: TEACHERS AND PARENTS! TReEasvuRE-TROVE and PuPIL's COMPANION 
is the most Entertaining and Instructive Magacine 70m cop. ace into the hands of 
your Boys and Girls. By ite special arran t of valuable articles it is also the 
host practical magazine published for Suppletientary: Reading in school. 








PARTIAL TABLE OF CONTENTS OF SEPTEMBER NUMBER: 


This number will contain amon 


many other articles, the commencement of 
two --g 4 entertaining and delightful serial stories, ‘The Winborough Boys, or 
Ellerslie Park,” by the eminent author, the Rev. H 

dalaria : A Story of the Rocky Mountains,” by J. A. Owen. 


. C. Adams, M.A., and ** Can- 
Also the following at- 


tractive stories complete in this number, ‘‘ How Two Letters Went Astray,” asto 


of war times forgiris, by Elizabeth P. Allen ; ‘‘ Conrad Burghardt’s Se AF me 
“The Tramp of Socrates and Co. to Mt. Washington,” by Rev. Edward A. Rand; 
also continuation of the very popular serial articles from the Pupils’ Companion, 
each complete in one number, as follews : *‘ The Lives of Great Men—Columbus— 
with Po t. No. VIII. ;” “ Physiology and Hygiene, or the Doctor's Letters to 
the Pupils; The Eye. No. XVI; *‘ Birds and Their Habits—The Quail (illustra- 
tion). No. VIIL ;” “Stories from History—Three Pictures from Scottish History. 
No. VI.” Also Question x, Department for Teachers and Pupils, Original 
Pen and Picture Series, with illustration for Prize Composition ; Pupils’ Post Office, 
Short Stories, Anecdotes, etc., etc., etc. In this number will also appear the names 
of the winners of the Waterbury Watches. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 
Commence your subscription with the Sept. Number. 


SPECIAL OFFER FOR SEPTEMBER. 


One year's subscription Free, as premium for 8 subscribers and $3.00, To any 
one who will send us one subscription, and $1.00, at this time, we will send four 
subscriptions for $3.00 at any time before Oct. 15th, In this way anyone can secure 
his own subscri Free. 


BOTH. 
TREASURE-TROVE and PUPIL’s COMPANION, $1.00, and TEACHERS’ INsTITUTE, $1.00 $1.75 
" * 100 “N.Y. ScHOoL JOURNAL, 2.00 2.50 
Parker's Talks on Teach- 


9 26 ” ing, 1.00 1,75 
and Craig’s Common 

: . 1.00 “ School Question Book, 1.50 2.00 

96 “ 1.00 “ and Key, 1,00 1.75 

ag 1.00 “ Education by Doing, 60 1.80 





Club Rates to schools at 75 cents per year, in orders of ten or more subscriptions, 


Further premium offers;club rates, special terms to agents, etc., sent on application. Send 10 cents for 


copy September number. 


jhe September number.. AGENTS WANTED. to whom 


This will be deducted from price when you subscribe, as you certainly will after reading 


liberal terms are offered. Address, 


E, L, KELLOGG &CO., Educational Publishers, 25 Clinton Place, N. Y. 
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HISTORY IW A NUT-SHELI 


That Dr. Schenck’s remedies are the olil- 
est standards. 

That they are the best known to modern 
science. 

That they have stood every proof without 
failure. 

That they are the most universally rec- 
ommended. 

That they are solely vegetable, and_ Aa the 
purest compounds. 

That they are the safest household medi- 
cines in use. 

That they are sure, direct, and just what 
is needed, 


SCHENCK’S MANDRAKE PILLS 


cleanse the mucous membranes of the 

stomach and bowels of all slime and for- 

eign matter, start the secretions, assist 

digestion and assimilation, nutrify the 

blood. They relieve the liver of conges- 

tion, give it a chance to extract bile poi- 

sons from the blood, to make them into 

good bile, and to secrete just what is 

needed. They do not tear their way and 

irritate like most purgatives, but they 

treat all the surfaces and organs, so that 

the entire system responds. 4 

That they are based on scientific princi- 
ples. 

That they are entirely rational and natu- 
ral, 

That they always do what is claimed for 
them. 

That they work on the system in the way 
claimed. 

That they work together for the greatest 
good. 

That they are not like new and untried 
medicines. 

That they need no praise, but only simple 
mention of merit. 








SCHENCK’S SEAWEED TONRIC.- 


A powerful toning, purifying, and nu- 
trifying principle. It comes to the rescue 
of the system when it has run very low: 
or where the organs are weak after long 
inaction or through disease. 
That they are in every careful, 
ful home. 

That they are the best correctives of the 
stomach. 

That they prevent more diseases than any 
known remedies, 

That Nm d give the quickest relief to the 


thought- 


That they hold all the ground they gain. 
That ther are equally safé for man, wo- 
man, and child, 


SCHENCK’S PULMONIC SYRUP. 

The agency of this powerful solvent of 
tubercles, and its work in clearing out 
the lungs and healing up the cavities, can 
best be learned from Dr. Schenck’s new 
volume upon the Lungs ana their diseases. 
A perusal of this carefully prepared and 
plainly written book will repay any one, 
whether afflicted or not. It is sent free 
on application. 


DR. SCHENCK’S MEDICINES: 
ora) l PULMONIC svmup, 


Family SEAWEED TONIC AND 
Standards) MANDRAKE PILLS 


are for sale by all druggists. Full di- 
rections with each package. Addiess 
all communications to Dr. J. H. Schenck | gis 
& Son, Philadelphia, Pa. 





“You say there is no timber on the cat- 
tle ranges ?” asked the professor. 
© Not a bush,” replied the cowboy; ‘‘not 
a twig.” 
** No coal, no driftwood in the streams, 
no fuel of an kind | sd 
“« Not a chip, sir.” 
**Then how do you | cook your meals?” 
“On the range,’ said the cowboy. 
And the professor was just guing to 
ask, ‘‘ What range?” when he suddenly 
remembered that is was time to wind his: 
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; English Meisinss ant and ce a of 

ate years rapidly been assuming i ace 

oe ee aren ae studies ; 
e teachers will hail with 


sola the new eaiticiis of those excel- 
lent works published by Messrs. 8. C. 
Griggs & Co., of Chicago. We refer to 
the Complete Rhetoric of Prof. A. H. 
‘Welsh, also the same author’s Essentials 
of English, and Chittenden’s Composi- 
tion. The firm publishes many other 
good works whose titics appear on its lat- 
est catalogue. We refer readers to the 
advertisement on another page. 


If you are wise you will not take iced 
drinks i in this uncertain weather, but if 
you do, let it be iced tea, which is indeed 
a refreshing beverage. Ne less so when 
hot, to be sure, are epeeatlly 
coming upon us when it re be preferred 
hot, and the place to buy is the Great 
American Tea Co., of 31 Vesey St., New 
York. They offer also extraordinary in 
ducements in the way of Decorated China 
Sets—something always useful as well as 
ornamental. 


Now, when échools are opening again, 
miucrosc will be in tenewed demand 
for classes in z and kindred studies, 
and, herpr at all times a microscope is a 
source of delight to all, Schools desiring 
this or any other variety of optical goods 
will do well to send to Messrs. Quéen & 
Co., 924 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, for 
their catalogues, which include, beside 
optical o- all kinds of drawing instru- 
ments, philosophical and chemical appa- 
ratus. 


The New Orleans Times-Democrat, in 
speaking of the closing of the Exposition, 
pays tribute to the Ohio exhibit as follows: 

he drawings from Columbus public 
schools, W, 8. nough, Superintendent 
of Drawing, are co’ ed to be unsur- 
passed in the Exhibition. The logical ar- 
rangement of the drawings have excited 
general admiration and attracted the at 
tention of educators from all over the 
country. The Commissioner from Japan 


made an urgent request for this exhibit 
for the National Educational Museum in 
his native country.” None but Dixon's 
American Graphite Pencils were used for 
these drawings. 


The Natural Method, No 8, Vol. II., will 
be sent on application to student: and 
teachers of modern lapqunges * Stern 
School of Languages, of N. Y. City, ” New 
York. 


School days are at hand again! Teach- 
ers and school boards, and the pupils 
themselves, are all interested in obtain- 
ing the very best books. So we advise 
them to give careful notice to the fine 
list published by Messrs. 
Co., of New York. The'r Natural His- 
tory Series of Instructive Reading Books, 
by Pref. James Johonnot, has obtained a 
ail deserved reputation. Their Chart 
Primer, Introductory Fourth Reader, 
Manuals of Drawing, and their Science 
and Language books, all hold a high rank 
and ought to be thoroughly inspected be- 
fore going elsewhere. 


Pro’. Charlouis returned on Monday on 
the steamer ‘‘ Servia.” His many friends 
will be pleased to learn that he spent a 
very enjoyable vacation abroad, and that 
he can be found at his desk again as hard 
at work as ever. 


The Popular Spelling Book, published 
new ort ae incott Co., of 

Philadelphia, bids fair to be as popular 
in fact as its name indicates. The words 
in this collection are not arbitrarily se- 
lected ; the principle of comparison and 
contrast has been observed. Free use 
has been made of illustrative selections, 
chiefly from English poetry. Consider- 
able attention has been. given to orthoe- 
Py, and there are several lessons, con- 

sisting of words often mispronounced, 
and special attention is given to “ homo- 
nymes.” Descriptive catalogues will be 
sent to any address on application. 


A book that is sure to be very widely 

ay and appreciated has just been issued 

. Y. Crowell & Co. Itis en- 

ded Prin Princes, Authors, and Statesmen of 

It is edited by James Parton, 

and has ‘many distinguished contribu- 

tors. The reader will have the pleasure 

of seeing Charles Dickens delineated by 

his daughter; Dean Stanley gape by 
Canon Farrar; Victor Hugo b 

Pilea ty 





watch, ~° 


tary, and others equal 
those rv a ear es awh ahem.” 


_Sént: 5, js 1885 








The Epidemic of Crime. 
col mira comes this epidemic of suicides 
and m gcc ve 
ike i on. TC. pays 
teachings 
—holding that 
state cripples fortitude for bearing life's 
ifs. Another déclares sufféritig from the 
universal business depression the Cause. 
A third writer attributes it to increasing 
insanity, a physician thinks much of the 
tendency is Sahlerited, while temperance 
advocates lay the ‘responsibility upon 
strong drink. 

Free-thinkers have committed suicide, 
but so have orthodox churchmen, 
nancial straits have beset many, but the 
—— have i taken —_ li e. * 

nsanity and diss jon have preced 
cuiettee eat tomay Deere. 

One féature common to almost eve 
such crime challénges attention. We 
nigh every report of suicide and family 
murder mentions the perpe 
ing “‘ for some time been subject to mel- 
ancholy.” Whence comes this? All re- 
cognized medical authorities tell us that 
the fire which consumes the brain is ~~. 
ways kindled by deran mentee of 
tion ; that good digestion ble 
without blood ea pare blood is 
never known when the liver and kidneys 
ure out of order. Under such circum- 
stances, a preventive should be sought, 
and for this Warner’s safe cure is sover- 
eign—a fact conceded by the best author- 
ities in the land, and it is especially com- 
mended by the celebrated Dr. Dio Lewis. 

hester Democrat. 


ELY’s 
CREAM BALM 
Cleanses the Head, 
Allays Inflamma- 
tion. Heals Sores. 
Restores the Senses 





Smell. A Quick Re. 
lief. A Positive Cure 


was 80 delighted with the work that hé| has gained 


to use ; "Senos matt 
Sa ELY ice 50g by 
STATEN ISLAND 


FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 


Office, 5 & 7 John St., New York. 
BRANCH ; 33 270% Fulton Sty Bookigae 





Fulton S8t., 


h Eighth 
OFFICES ‘43 North Charles Baltimore. 
40 Bedford St. 
No AGENCIRs. 
Dye, Clean. and Refinish Dress Goods and Garments, 
of tne most elaborate styles, 7 a EL success: 


D. Appleton & | fully 


oe vs Garments 
Shades feu Table bovere, 6 


sae eet eid 

aa; cna proved a 

pape 3 nad mt 

sh ptreee promise eee its, and —— 
‘Goods Wertieton a 7 express ndence invived mail 


Send for Circular and Price Liat. 
‘%ARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO., 
5 and 7 John St., N. ¥ 


Tr. G. SELLEW, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


DESKS, 
OFFICE AND LIBRARY FURNITURE. 


111 Fulton a St., New ¥« 
Fine Cylinder and Roll poont 
McShane Bell Foundry, 


tnt Chimes for tehoels, Colleges 








trator as hav-- 





. MeSHANE & CO., Baltimore, id | 


R.H.MACY &00., 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE., and 13th ST., 
: NEW YORE. 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODs 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


UR SEMI-ANNUAL INVENTORY IS NOW 
COMPLETED, AND STOCK REPLENISHED 
WITH 


SEASOMABLE GOODS 


OUR COSTOMERS RESIDING IN THE 
OR THOSE VISITING THE 


MOUNTAINS 


oR 
SEA-SHORE, 
CAN RELY ON HAVING THEIR 


ORDERS BY MAIL 


CAREFULLY EXECUTED AND PROMPTLY 
SHIPPED. 


QUR PRICES 


ARE ALWAYS THE LOWEST. 


(R. H. MACY & CO. 





8 DRESS REFORM. 


Union Undergarments. 
a and Drawers in One. 


of enn dreams 

saa cee 

i poly ee 

and “omforc Waiste. 
Waists a 

dav brace dnd Corset 

ae Shoulder 
Saat 


okie Baste Supers, frtsn 


NEw “ore a CaTaLoous Freez 


6 


, 14th 





6 East 14th St., N. ¥. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


GOOD NEWS 
7? LADIES! 


Greatest inducements ever of 
Now's your time to ed 
forour 


and Urea beaut 
RrGoid pend ort Moss Rose € 


iy t= 
anton 


ter old. Bani Moss 
Sl and 33 








arene 


rok 


Sa: 


NOVELTY RUG MACHINE 
‘Pat Dec.27, 1881.) For making Rugs, 
Sirs fede Bites oe, fot 
Warren. ‘Man’freStamped Roc Pst 
terns on Burlap, and Dealers in Yara! 


Address, E.ROSS & CG, Toledo. 0 














NGLO-SWISS MiILk 


For Children PAST Teething. 
Write us for testimonials of the medical profession regarding it. 
ANGLO-SWISS CONDENSED MILK CO. 
86 HUDSON STREET, NEW-XORK, 


FOOD, 
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A “A WonperFuL REMEDY. 


The value of Ayer’s Cherry Regtoral, 
in the protection it affords from the dangers 
of pulmonary disorders, cannot be over- 
estimated. Mr. C. K. Philips, Pittsburg, 
Pa., writes: “‘ About three years ago I 
had severe Laryngitis, which resulted in 
chronic hoarseness. By the use of Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral I have since entirely re- 
gained my health.” Mr. Henry Russell, 
Excelsior Printing Co., New York, 
writes: “Influenza became epidemic in 
my neighborhood. Several members of 
my family suffered severely with it, 
all of whom took Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 
and were cured by it in a few days. It 
is a wonderful medicine for Influenza. 
Too much cannot be said in its favor.” 





E. M. Sargent, 41 Andoyer st., Lowell, 
Mass., says: “I commenced using Ayer’s 
Cherry Peetorgl about the year 1842, as a 
family medicine, for Coughs and Colds, 
und have always kept it in my house since 
that time. I consider it the best remedy 
that can be had for these complaints.” 
Dr: J. B. Robertson, Clayton, N. C.., 
writes: “I have used Ayer’s Cherry 
Pectoral, in my family and practice, for a 
number of years, and have no hesitation 
in recommending it. It is an admirable 
preparation, and to do all 
that is claimed for it.’ E. J. Styers, Ger- 
manton, N.C.. writes: “Ayer’s Cherry 
Pectoral is the best Cough preparation I 
ever saw. It gives instant relief.” 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 


has cured a Cough in a few doses. It always relieves irritation of the lungs or 
throat, and arrests the tendency to inflammation. It strikes at the foundation of all 
Pulmonary diseases, is without a rival as an expectorant, and is a sure cure for the 


most obstinate Coughs and Colds. L. Garrett, Texana, Texas, writes: 


“T have 


used Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral in my family for twenty years. For throat and lung 
diseases, I consider it a wonderful remedy.” 


PREPARED 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Go., (Analytical Chemists), Lowell, Mass. 
Bor sale by all Pruggists, 





TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





[ioe teas sue 


oo ae 
von of good pecial alias and prac Tat gthool 
ph 8 WF, 
J. RANSOM BRIDGE & ©O., 
EASTERN TEACHER®S’ INSTITUTE, 
110 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


Bere 


ae ae powoes, Recommends gaod 
Pareala L. F. BROCK WAY, Manager. 
_- «TORS. 


THE UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


l. Furnishes first-class teachers for any grade. 
2, Aids teachers in obtaining positions. 
Send stamp for application form and circular to 
A. LOVELL &CO., 
16 Astor Place, New York. 


N.B. We have now on me pes ae 2 num- 
ver of “ calls for teachers” at good salaries. 


NEW 
in oe ast Pe 


Cane iy aalmeton, $500 to 8 and 300.” Rewister 


ay Ray Fo 











villfind 9 ty ba o than 

a 

pithert> offered. American eay Bay ow. 
h&t.,N. Y. R. E, Avery, 





American and Foreign 





J.W SOHEBRMERHORN & GO. 
American School Institute, 7 Bast 14th 8t., N. ¥ 





Call at the Dental Rooms 
DR. J. W. ne. 


234 Street and 9 











Pe RE Sea een 


ORVILLE BREWER, - 


ake | meena me opr 88 SSE, St, Dr. ray 4 
Manager-—_Nasuvini.s, Tenn., Prof. J. C. 
Manager.—— WrsTox, "Oregon, President 

George E. Owen, Mansawe. 


WE HAVE NOW FIVE HUNDRED VACANCIES. 


nee lanai 


dollars will eover Registration inali Five of our 


caer eyes ts Pema (rn 


EEE rae rat ence in- 


ond Candaiare 


THE BOSTON as AGENCY. 


Successful Teachers seeking better 
sitions, and Superintendents and com- 
mittees wanting good Teachers, are 
invited to apply to Everett ©. Fisk 
Manager, 13 Tremont Place, Boston. 


AGENCY. 
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. | reliable, and pleasant remedy. 


mater | fe replied : 
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ation of F , in Charleston Har- 
bor, April to the surrender of 
(- April 9th, 1865, the lives of =. 
| number 29,498 died captives in the South- 
crn of that 





oes boy, who had 
seen a peaceck for the first time, ran i 

his sister : ‘‘ Oh, 
Lizzie, I’ve seen a great, big, monstifer- 
ous tail walking around, with a hen tied 





“ HERE,” anid the farmer, as he exhibit- 
ed a broken jar to a manufacturer, “I 
packed this jar full of butter, and the jar 
split from ‘oy 

can explain phenomen 
nt can,” was the ready reply ; “the 
Cather was stronger than the jar. 





= Cuba, when the ype cen, hep 
to discipline an editor, it suspends his pa- 
per foot days. This is great fun for 
the He gets a rest, goes tishing, 
has a oned time generally, and his sub 
scribers can’t recover a cent for the * 
-~ they didn’t get.—Burlington Free 
88. 





* 


First Hen: “There comes the woman 
to us out of the zo. ” Second 
hen: and she is kiug up a stone, 
too! Let us fly out, quick !” ‘+ No, no. 
stay here.” ‘‘ But she is aiming right for 
us.” “Yes, and if we should move we 


might get hit.”"—-Chicago Tt imes. 


A MAN on Island tried to drive a 
nail in @ case of nitro-glycerine. If he 
could have kept himself scattering 
over the entire island untal he struck the 
second blow he might bave 


We Caution All Against Them. 

The unprecedented success and merit of 
Ely’s Cream Balm—a real cure for catarrh, 
hay fever, and cold in the head—has in 
duced Hoced meee ats adventurers to place catarrh 

ring some resemblance in 

nce, style or name upon the mar- 
in order to trade upon the reputation 
of Ely’s Cream Balm. Many in your im- 
mediate locality will testify in highest 
Se = it. — t be Sawer 
Buy only Ely’s Cream m. parti 
is applied into each nostril: no pain ; 
PO agreeable to use. Price fifty cents; of 
druggists. 











ap 





“Wat makes a girl?” asked 
an exchange. We don’t know what she 
makes, but we can safely say that it is 
something like an embroidered tennis cap. 

COMMON COLDS.—Everyone is “a * 
cally familiar with common colds. 

88 aot shinee, rod. dullness ae 
languor, soreness —- 
in the head, and stuffed sostelles PW 





would jares ees a timely use of Madame 
' | Porter’ Cough Balsam. 


s Curative A safe, 
Full di- 
rections on each bottle. 8S 


"| cents. 





Boston Society Notr.—‘‘ Oh, where 
does beauty linger?” demands a Quaker 
ag poetess. As a usual thing she lingers 

ae parlor until her mother hes cleaned 
up the ki . 


“How my back does ache!” All dis- 
eases of the kidneys, retention of urine, 
| and female weaknesses, are cured by 
Hunt’s Remedy. 


ceil daa Wien oat Pat be would ricer Hoe 


ippin when he reached home, 
t is five minutes’ lick- 
fee bo deo howe of Gant” 











and absolute cure is 
found i in the din the groat liver and hi and kidney medi- 
ne, | Hunt's of Imita- 





eg hey ap 


catch st,” 
| it 


"il 
eece 





sub- | mend it.""—C. H. 


It has saved from lin- 
gering disease and 
ei death hundreds who 
-<3.| have been given up by 
physicians to die. 


_—_——— 


It cures all Disease of 
the Kidneys, Bladder, 
Urinary Organs, Dropey, 
Gravel, Diabetes, and 
Ineontinence and Re- 
tention of Urine. 













It encourages sleep, creates an appe- 
tite, braces up the system, and renewed 
health is the result. 


I¢ cures Pain in the Side, Back or Loins, 
General Debility, Female Complaints, 
Dasturbed Sleep, Loss of Appetite, and 
Bright’s Disease. 


SOLID PROOF. 
“ God loveth a cheerful giver.” 


Railroad Men. 
+ ye Mass., April 23, 1883, 


“Tam satisfied f personal expe and 
care that Hont's tkidney al and Lives x 
will do just what is Fay wy for it,”—Albert 


Holt, Paymaster B. & 


“Be just in all tt thy actions,” 


The Sa e Unft. 
WorcEsTeR, Mass., April 11, 1883, 
“My druggist. Mr. D. B. Wittiame, handed me 
the best k dnaey medicine be knewof. It was 
Tiont’s [Estey and Lives) hemepy. and acted 
effectually in my case. leased to recom- 
Deacer, 2 223 § 


“To desiroy an enemy y make him your friend.’ 


Marine Engineers. 
CLEVELAND, U., June 23, 1883, 

“I was troublea with w: akness of the kidneys. 
Did not know toe trouble, but constantly grew 
worse. Urination wes painful and accompanied 
with blood. Noticing an advertiement of 
Hownt’s [Kidney and Liver] Remepy I procured 
abottie. I an immediately to improve in 
many wa The second bottle left ~¥ without 
ty appetite is now good and I feel re- 
pewed vigor, thanks to Hunt's |Kidney and 
Liver] Rewepy.”—Wiliham Jones, Marine Bn- 

ineer, 252 Hanover Street. 
rice $1.25. Send for Pamphiet of Testimonials. 
HUNT'S REMEDY ©O., Providence, R. 1. 


C. N. CRITTENTON, General Agent, New York, 





Questions Answered!!! 1 


Ask the most eminent physician 

Of any school, what is the best thing in 
the world for allaying all irritation of the 
nerves, and curing all forms of nervous 
complaints, giving natural, childlike, re- 
freshing sleep always ? 

And they will teli you _paney 

** Some form of Hops ! 


CHAPTER L 


Ask any or all of the most eminent 
physicians : 

** What is the only remedy that can be 
relied on to cure all diseases ‘of the kid- 
neys and urinary organs; Bright's dis- 
ease, diabetes, retention, vor inabilit 
retain urine, and all the diseases an 
ments peculiar to Women” — 

** And tney will tell you explicitly and 
emphatically ‘‘ Buchu / 

Ask the same physicians 

** What isthe most reliable and surest 
cure for all liver diseases or dyspepsia, 
constipation, indigestion, biliousness, ma- 
laria; fever, ague, etc., and they will tell 
you 

Mandrake ! or Dandelion !!!! 

Hence, when these remedies are combined 
with others equally valuabie. 

And compounded into Hop Bitters, such a 
wonderful and mysteriows curative power is de- 
— which is so varied in its o tions that 

oo — possibly exist or re- 
sit its power, anéd y 


Harmiess for the rt frail wo 
invalid, or smallest child to use. aoe Mem 


CHAPTER Il. 
“ Patients” 
* Almost dead or nearly dying " 

For years, and given up by physicians, 
of Bright’s and other deck enaaee 
liver complaints, severe coughs, called 
consumption, have been cured. 

Women gone nearly crazy !/ / /-! 


From agony of neuralgia, nervousness, 
wakefulness, various diseases 


ail- 


People drawn out of excrutiating 
pangs of rhe filam matory and chronic, 
or suffering = ee 
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“The Story of 


oe 
THe above comprises the compen Semen’ unique work designed for young pupils in draw- 


ing for either school or home use. I 


THE ORIGINAL. DRAWING-800k, 


Tim’s. Journey.” 


By EDWARD L. CHICHESTER. 


It is designed and specially adapted pa ese with - ey K pce oly 


men work, tho it may be 
b: ofa described su. 


school-rooms and th books With “ al Drawn of many, 
the pul es be able t to gratify atify tify this propensity with ayne me definite, purpose :. view, and work 
stant fort ¢ will be ofa kind and in a 
pate Ty renter teres and incite « comatan 
A specimen copy W mailed, post-paid to teachers on apt of canis. 


D. APPLETON & C0. Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, 2 and San Francisco. 





WHERE AID 


IS NEEDED! 


Order Some of These. 


——— 4y FOR TEACHERS.—Practical work in Geography. By Henry MoCormick, Prof. of 


in the Illinois Normal Univ 


mee 


for the teacher of Primary, Elemea a . 
ch, and su jons as to the best method of T tthe book also Sontaih s large pa he 
of of very ral valuable geographical information, Ci. of Mablic Inna surveys, etc., etc. PpP., 
HOW TO TEACH AND STUDY U. 8. HISTORY.—By Jno. TRAINER, Coun . Macon 
Divections for study, are to the point; Just what cteg Th end papils esa, taacher much work. 
with Answers, about i 000, will arouse an interest in pupils need. r Duce —— 


any history class. 
all i tact points in history. Seven thousand 
mpor 5 rey aT. of tenon copies oft of this work have been sol 


sale is in 


PP., post- 


CURIOUS ey questions upon miscellaneous subjects, Will arouse an “A 


in schools and home, Price, 
FAVORITE SPEAKEK SERIES.— 


30c. Also a host of other Speakers and Dialogue hooks, 


Intermediate, 25c.; Higher (out in Oct.), 


DRAWING DESIGNS.—120 on Sheets. Any teacher can use them to advantage. Price, 20c 
NEW CATALOGUE. Sir * Brim full of Descriptions, ete., of Helps, Aids, School Games 


Singing Books, Speakers, &c., 
27" Don’t fail to write me. 


A. FLANAGAN, 


163 RANDOLPH 8T., CHICAGO. 





CowPERTHWAIT & Cc 


WONROE’S Readers & Spellers.| PUBLISHERS, 
MONROE'S Supplem *y Readers. 28 Chestnut St 








WONROE’S Reading Charts. 
Business-Standard Copy PHILADELPELA 
WARREN'S New Geographies. | 
GREENE'S New Grammars. | 15 Bromfield 
POWELL'S Language Series. BOSTON. 
NAGAR’S Mathematics. TT NSO 
SERARO'S New U. 8. History. | 3¢ astor Place. 
200DRICH'S Child's Mistery. 
SOYSE'S American Literature.| ZW YORE. 
SOYSE'S English Literature. | SS 
APPLETON'S Young Chemist. \*5* Wabash ave 
PARKER'S krithmetical Charts.) TRICAGO. 
SOWER, POTTS &CO., 
PHILADELPHIA. 





THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 
1, Standard Arith. Course, in Four Books. 
2. Union Arith. Course, in Two Books, combin- 
ing Mental and Written. 
Brooks's Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
Manuals of Methods and Keys to the Above. 
Montgomery's Nor. Union System Indust. Drawing. 
Lyte’s Bookkeepiug and Blanks. 
Diagrams | 


Diagrams! Diagrams | 
GRAMMAR AND ANALYSIS 


MADE BASY AED ATTRACTIVE BY 





DIAGRAMS. 
le’ 
ToC publinkads contains Yio ager of suursved die 
't 600 different sen y commeeeeag Ait 
it tences ef Harvey's Grammar ( 
and new eo), with many and mmars, and 
Greene's Analysis, closing with pages 


25. 
yrois prepaid to any address on receipt of price, 
author, 
F. V. IRISH, Institute Instructor,Lima 1.» O 
* Prof. F. V. Lrish of Lima, Ohio, te competent t0 
0 excellent work in Teachers’ Institutes. - 


ra. 
Easy and Attractive Diagrams must command the 
attention of ve hers and sw tendents 
Ce — HOR. + SPO State Com- 


CHARLES De SILVER & & SONS, | 


No. (G) 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
PUBLISHERS OF 
I 


“ We do amisa to spend seven or eight years 
80 much enissrable 


Latin and as might be 
bg Ay on delightfully in one year.”—MILTON. 








Vi , Sallust, Ovid 

TJuvenal, 4 Homer’ Tiad, Gospel of St. John 
and. Xenophon’ “Anabacts, each, oS achers 
Clark’s 


Practical and 
mar ; atepten oe tee Tate 
soe, and to all other systems. Price, to 


oleate Sanaa Frost's A: od 
School Histories, Mi 

‘Sample pages of Interlinears b . 
A 4A A of all ae -4 





PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 


Publishers and Dealers in Drawing and 
Artists’ Materials, 
PUBLISHERS OF 


Prang’s American Text-Books of Art Edu- 


used in the lead- 


“Tg luge of th County, taylan han 
Prang’s Natural History Series for Schools. 


Intended to be used as aids for Object Teaching. 


Prang’s ¥ § Natural History Series fer Children 


tended to be used for Supplementary Read- 


= 
's Trades and 
idly $ and Oceapations. Teaching. 
Prang’s Color Chart. 

For Feachmg Color in Primary Schools. 
(ADOPTED BY Boston SCHOOL BOARD.) 
MANUFACTURERS OF 

'8s Drawing Models, Prang’s School 
Peepencils, Prang’ B School Cutngansta 
For Catalogues and particulars, address 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO,, 
7 Park Srreet, Boston, 
Wanase Avurvs. Caicaco. 





= 


a | 


RITHM} TIG 






(Patent applied for.) 
STANDARD enema «ote 
P., D. AND 8S. COPY-BOOKS, issued 
BARTHOLOMEW’S DRAWING BOOKS, toned in 1866, 
ae SPELLING BLANKS. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
NUMBER TABLETS: 7 numbers now ready. 
HOWARD'S . SERIES IN 1 ARITHMETIC 
Graplete Meichemetie a BP. , 
DINSMORE’S MOD: 


Hostentary Arithmetic, 

: EL @ BLANKS. 
STANDARD COMPOSITION K. 

8T. WRITING K. 


BOO! 
BOND'S “RULED WRITING BOOK. 


naa tT IN PHYBIOLOGY, 
POTTER, 


AINSWORTH & 00, 
Boston, New York, Cureaco. 





-NOW READY-— 
I. CHILD'S HEAL’ PRIMER 


Fdr the youngest scholars. 12mo, cloth, illustrated: 86 cents. 
iT, HYGIENE FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


Intermediate classes. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, 50 cents. 
IT!. STEELE’S HYGIENIC PHYSIOLOGY. 
For High Schools and Academies, 12mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.00. The same abrid. 
ged, 50 cents. 
This is the Series that fully complies with the laws lately passed in Massachusetts, Maine 
New Hampshire, New York, Pennsylvania, Michigan, lowa, Nebraska, Alabama and other states 
It has been widely adopted in Towns, Counties, and States, notably Kentucky, Oregon, Delaware 
and Michigan, and is strongly endorsed by a host of educators. It is the only series recommended 
by the framers of the law, and by the Superintendent of Scientific Instruction. 
Send for specimen pages or descriptive circulars. Address 
A.S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 111 & 113 William Street, New York. 


THE ONLY PHYSIOLOGY PUBLISHED, 


Suitable for Primary and Intermediate Grades, is 


OBJECT LESSONS ON. THE HUMAN BODY. 
By MISS 8. F. BUCKELEW, anp MISS M. W, LEWIS. 


Teachers’ Edition, 12mo., Illustrated, 75c. per Copy. Pupil’s Edition, 
12mo. IWustrated, 40c. per Copy. 


Under the N. Y. State Temperance Law, this book has been adopted in the fol- 
lowing places :—Albany, Cohoes, Saratoga Springs, Kingston, Yonkers, Middletown 
Binghamton, Elmira, Batavia, Lockport, Albion, Flushing, Rye, Sing Sing, Staple. 
ton, and a large number of other important towns in the State, 


A. LOVELL & CO., Publishers, 16 Astor Place, N.Y. 
SA DLER’S 


Hand-Book of Arithmetic, 


Less than 400 Pages—More than 5000 Problems. 
Essentials Carefully Retained, 
Non-essentials R usly Excluded. 
Addresses the Understanding, 
: Relieves the Memory. 


A MODERN TEXT-BOOK FOR MODERN TEACHERS. 
Contains no talizing rules or definitions, nod theoretical abstractions, to Pent torect | 
t, instead, lights both teacher an l by a * ——rs itself to ince 0 
ning tical arithmetic in a = 4 It first shows, by origihal al ingenious 
sets of inductive gpettions, > beg problems should be Hmm and then presents examples in 
sufficient number to affo: ~ ay fe pece practice for every grade of l, from the Inter- 
mediate to the highest. Teste a in arithmetic w WARREN CoL- 
URN’S FIRST = ) to primary instruction, Progressive teachers, it will be cer- 
t. You run no 


to please you. k.; 
Price: Complete, $1; Part I (to Percen ), 45 cts.; Part Ily 70 cts. ; with the privilege 
of returning the book within 30 ysand having your money 1 esteates dif you are not pleased. 
AS A TEACHER’S DESK COPY FROM WHICH TO SELECT PRO: SUPPLEMENTALKY 
LASS WORK, THE HAND-BOOK HAS NO EQUAL. 


If, however, you wish a self-instructing arithmetic, send for 
SADLER’S INDUCTIVE ARITHMETIC. 











It contains every ey, principle of arithmetic, cus of business, item of information, and 
form of solution wh Deas wa be. aif to Favorably criticised by the leading 
educationaljournals, Read y say: 


One of the most admirable a cote wanes that we have seen.—¥. C. Teacher 
Commends itself for its lucid explanations.— Normal and Teacher. 

from which to draw problems —Bahoes 
res, as Webster or Worcester ayy heen words.—School Supplement. 


Journal. 
and experienced teae Seether Gan ese teeb venese tn Ge nents of the class-room.— 


The most ar methods 6f performing numerical — High School Review. 
ae bee many — and atethadie tf selution. — ” 


—_ ey h schools and academies— Home and School Visitor. 
mel fll find ee a tnost excellent of reference.—School Educator. 

mended to teachers who wish to elevate their 
softhe old school.—Sehool 





cal ss, their profession above the dull routine and mechani- 
laves within reach of the i in clear, direct language, a full knowledge of what he will have to 
lpecton Jorrtal of Eda 


practice itt active life.— jucation. 

If the full sense of the word, a and practical arithmetic, and full to the brim of examples from 

inc oxcoliout Gediiticns, cleat eolutions, and full explanations make 1t of alue to teachers wh 

ex: clear a ex e value ers who 

wish to improve themselves in this branch.—Penna. Teacher. oF 

Price: plete, ae Part I Percen’ 85 cts.; Part II, $1; with a guaran- 
tee to wit aemtas of tne book, atage), 85 cts: F within 30 days. 

ASA Eavunaeon f tay TO YOUNG OR INEXPERIENCED TEACHERS, OUR y*inpuctr IVE 

ARITHMETIC yom oat 


010 psc CERTS-A VOLUME CONTAINING 
the Inductive Arithmetic will | © erememmaaas: 
ied toans edhe yaieeniten te, 





pals of camming & coy oC €ADEEBNG Institutes who contemplate a change of 

arithme ag ee eS Intro 

duced in more eae highly any 

par eggs = aed Mn containing testi- 
monials. ee: OE Part 11, $1.50. 


ORTON & & SADLER’S BUSINESS CALCULATOR $1.00. 


or aoe on ; but guarantee satisfac- 


W. H. SADLER, Pres’t, 


BRYANT, STRATTON AND OLLacE, 


BUSINESS C 
6 & 8 N. CHARLES ST. 
BALTIMORE. MD. _ 


THE NATURAL ARITHMETIC 


| By Z. RICHAKRDS, A.M, 
FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 


Ae sof the children a Do Precnred I 

the ee of nuxabers are few. an at at feast one bait of the ing uaunlly epes : in. studying ante 
even. when. el it is's book should posaces.. I mori wich teaching of 

{553 ae Lie Sa eenecat fo Sample sopy mailed on receipt 
Ss. R. WINOHELI & OO., Publishers, 


* 88 Metropolitan Block, \ Chicago, 
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